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ALFRED TENNYSON. 

England and America feel alike that there is no per- 

son who can be named to fill the place which Lord 
Tennyson has had in the regard of those who love poetry 
|and who believe that it is the highest expression of a 
| nation’s thought, its hopes, its loves or its faith. 
Nor does the thinking and remembering world fail to 
note that this poet, lamented and honored through all 
that part of the world which uses the English language, 
was ridiculed, when he published his first 
almost too absurd even for ridicule, 
called leading organs of criticism 

It is pleasant here to remember that America looked 
forward more certainly and sympathized more truly. 
The copy of Mr. Tennyson’s first volume, which Mr. 
Emerson bad in Concord, was copied and re-copied, in 
manuscript, by the young people who had the joy and 
honor of his friendship. The young men of Harvard 
College of that time knew these verses by heart as they 
learned them from these manuscripts. Lowell, among 
others, when he was not eighteen years old, knew and 
said that a poet had come. 

It is not yet time to say by which of his poems, or by 
what kind of poems, Tennyson will be 
posterity. That sort of prophecy 
event has made it unnecessary. This is certain, however, 
that the struggle and agony of young Hallam’s Geath 
and the intense experience of personal suffering which 
brought forth ‘In Memoriam’ have given Tennyson a place 
among all sorts and conditions of men, which is wholly 
different from any place won by other Laureates, how- 
ever sweetly they sang, however c.early they saw the 
work of nature, or however cleverly they fitted together 
the analogies of nature’s work and the experiences of 
human life. There are poets and poets. And the poet 
who euters into the heart of his fellow-mao, by telling 
him what he has suffered and what he has hoped in ihe 
great crises of life, never loses his place there. 

It seems absurd now to recall the memory that, when 
Rogers named tothe English Ministry Alfred Tennyson 
as the proper person to succeed Wordsworth as Laure- 
ate, the chief of the government did not know who he 
was. He wrote to Rogers to say tiat under a queen’s 
government there must be particular delicacy in the 
choice of a Jaureate, and to ask if ‘this gentleman whom 
we do not know.’ wereall right for the poet to a queen. 
The anecdote now is a queer illustration of what was 
then the training of a statesman. The House of Lords 
now makes no higher claim, in its straggle for exist- 
ence, than in showing that it could receive Baron Tenny- 
son as a member. 

There are men living who can make rhymes as skil- 
fully as Tennyson and who have the ‘lyric swing’ as he 

had. But the serious question about them allis ‘Have 
they anything to say?” There is not one of them in Eng- 
land who has yet answered that question wholly to the 
satisfaction of both the nations. 
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A proposal for what is called the arcade project would 
require, it seems, ten feet of space in front of the Old 
South Meeting House. It would really add to the inter- 
est of that monument if an arch-way were made under 
the tower and steeple, for foot-passengers. The spire 
would remain justas it is. In Frankfort-on-the-Main a 
similar expedient has been adopted in widening a street 
too narrow. 


Once again the Mechanic’s Fair is open and the public 
is invited to come in and what the progressive 
mechanics have produced duriog the interval which has 
elapsed since the last one. The faces of the clerks and 
doorkeepers and marshals seem familiar, but the general 
aspect of the Fair seems changed. There seems to be 
more attention given to the truly mechanical; quacks and 
pedlers seem to have been largely dispensed with, and 
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‘and magnificent, others are utilitarian, while not a few 
of them, notably those flanking the organ, cater to the 
lgsthetic taste. At the Woman’s Headquarters in the 
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the many women’s exibits which have been gathered to- 
gether under Mrs. E. M. Richardson’s careful super- 
vision. Every day during the Fair, some subject will be 
discussed, in a cosy little Audience Alcove, 
women who are the leaders, each 
thought and work 


by those 


in her own line, of 


The opening day was termed ‘Flower Day,’ floral deco- 
rations having been kindly furnished by Mr. Wood and 
Mrs Gill. Through the courtesy of the Association of 
New England Florists, the feature will be a permanent 
one during the continuance of the fair. ‘Author's Nook 
is a cosy little corner under the charge of Miss Helena 
Richardson, in which a dainty display of the books 
written by women is made, and about whose round table 
there will gather from day to day our leading women 
authors. The displays in this department are well 
selected and embrace science, hyge ne, photography, art 
charity, and the many employments of women. Ma 
chinery basement is hardly yet in condition to warrant 
intelligent criticism, Exhibition Hall is well filled with 
attractive displays, and the Paper King and the Mohawk 
Dutchman and his jig-saw are familiar features. The 
Avt Department is less extensive than at some of the pre 

vious fairs, affording to the pianos, which are in the 
smaller of the art gaileries,an opportunity to exhibit with- 
out disturbance fromt he orchestral music or organ recitals 
The Mechanics’ Fair presents already a fine appearance, 
and a cursory view promises much in the way of inter- 
esting novelty and standard value. 


Mr. Edmund J. Carpenter, literary editor of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser and more widely known, perhaps, as 
the author of that charming story of old New England 
life, ‘A W man of Shawmut,’ read a paper before the 
weekly gathering of Methodist ministers in Wesleyan Hali 
a few days ago which we publish on the fourth page, 
The assembled clergymen found it very enlightening as 
well as entertaining, ani we can commend it to all who 
wish to gain an intelligent idea of the morals as well as 
the methods of the modern newspaper and the men who 
make it. 


One of those exceptional occurrences which Zo to 
prove the rule of the general civilization of this country 
took place in the Kansas town of Coffeeville last Wednes- 
day. Coffeeville is not a large place, but it is big enough 
to have two national banks, and is in some sort a ‘mon 
etary centre’ for the transactions of cattlemen. Into 
this town, Wednesday morning, rode six armed men on 
horseback, dismounted, walked into the open doors of the 
two banks and demanded all the money that was 
there. In one of the banks, the cashier emptied the 
contents of the vault into bags carried by the robbers. 
{a the other bank, a time-clock on the vault offered an 
obstruction, and the robbers sat down to await ten 
o’clock when the vanlt door could be opened. This 
trifling delay seems to be all that prevented the success 
of the raid; for it gave opportunity for citizens to get 
out their arms and shoot the raiders as they came out 
of the banks carrying their plunder. Five were killed 
and one escaped. The same number of citizens were 
killed by the robbers. Yet, with this happening in a 
land of telegraphs and railroads and telephones and law 
and order, we express surprise and horror at the tales 
which returning travellers tell of the prevalence of 
brigan dage in Sicily this season. 


A very sensible change in undergraduate manners and 
customs is the dropping of the annual ‘rush’ between the 
Sophomore and Freshman classes in several of the larger 
colleges this year. At Cambridge, the peculiar exercises 





| Yale, the Faculty interposed a prohibitory order which 
| the students respected. 
| many improvements are noticeable in the methods of dis- 


Mass. Institute | play. Some of the structures in Grand Hall are classic | abolished. There are few who will regret the disappear- 


of ‘Bloody Monday’ were omitted by the voluntary 
action—or inaction—of the students themselves. At 


At Princeton, the students met 
in mass meeting and voted that the ‘rush’ should be 


ance of this feature of American college life. Compared 


| with some other customs which have survived, it may be 


considered harmless; but its abolition is anact of manli- 
‘upper gallery, an extended programme illustrative of | 


| woman’s work has been arrange! as supplementary to | physical prowess which used to accompany it. 


ness far more creditable than any of the exhibitions of 
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OcToBER 8. ‘‘I doubt whether any man will ever go 
to heaven who desires to go there alone.” —Owen Feltham. 

OcrospEer 9. Dr. Primrose’s advice tothe bride and 
bridegroom : ‘‘Have no secrets; and keep up the romance 
till you are a hundred years old.” 

Ocroper 10. ‘‘After you are thirty-five, it is better 
to have your chief a fool than a man of sense.”—Chastel- 
lux. 

OCTOBER 11. ‘‘It’s always a question whether you are 
not adding to the sufferings of the mourners by your 
efforts to alleviate them; but you can only solve it at their 
expense by trying.”—Howells. 

Ocroper 12. ‘‘Happiness consists in working for 
those we love.” —Charles Booth. 

Ocrosper 13. “If I find the members of a family 
quarrel with one another, whether in jest or in earnest, I 
do not visit at that house again.”—Mr. Noyes. 

OcroBEerR 14. ‘*God has placed men in this world, not 
simply to dig gold or to make clothes or to print books, 
but so to do these things as tu make themselves more 
faithful, hopeful, and loving.” 


SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 


When Mr. Longfellow was in college, the group of 
young men around him, all of whom loved him in pro- 
portion as they knew him, recognized already the deli- 
cate genius and taste which he has shown ina thousand 
ways all through his life. Professor Henry Longfellow 
came to Cambridge after we had been therea year, 
and in our own joking talk with each other we always 
called him ‘the brother of the poet.’ For we recognized 
our Sam Longfellow asthe member, of all our number, 
whose reading, whose imagination and fancy, and whose 
delicate appreciation of nature in all her best work, 
made him our poet, aud we knew he would be a poet 
through his life. There are some charming college songs 
which he wrote then, which will linger in Cambridge 
recollections; and although ‘Harvardiana’ expired be- 
fore we came to Its editorial charge, I think there will 
be found one or two of his earlier poems in its pages 
He was an early member of Alpha Delta Phi, which 
means that he was one of the group of meno specially 
interested in literature. He read everything and remem- 
bered everything that was worth reading. He wasa 
favorite-of Edward Channing—and well he might be— 
his themes always receiving the highest mark of that 
sympathetic and appreciative critic. He was a good 
botanist, knew how to follow Nature to her coverts, and 
did so, and was one of the early members of the Natural 
History Society. 

He was delicate in health then, as he has been through 
his life. After spending some months in Maryland, 
where he was a tutor in a family of friends, he went 
to Fayal, and resided for some time there. He came 
home in better health and entered the Divinity School 
with the great advantage which comes to any one by 
having seen something of the world in which he is to 
live. While there, he and Samuel Johnson compiled that 
rare book of hymns which is still, to my judgment, 
by far the best collection of hymns in use in our 
churches, to which they gave the simple title, ‘The Book 
of Hymns.’ We used to say of Johnson that one would 
cross the street to hear him say he was going to tie his 
shoe, he said everything with so much spirit and with 
the sense so complete of his relation to the universe and 
what might come of every human action. Between him 
and Longfellow the sympathy was very close, and I 
found in after times that neither remembered very well 
what he did in the compilation of the hymn-book, and 
what the other did. But it is certain that we owe to 
Longfellow himself some of those hymns which ap- 
prove themselves in all time. Thus, hardly an ordina- 
tion takes place in our churches, Orthodox or Unitarian, 
I think, in which his ordination hymn, or some part of 
it, is not sung: 

O God, Thy children, gathered here, 
Thy eummons now we wait. 
Thy servant, girded for hie work, 
Stands at the temple gate. 

Longfellow and Johnson highly determined, when 
they began the business of compilation, that there should 
not be a hymn in the book which was not a poem. Noth- 
ing was to go in because it was ‘didactic,’ as the old 
hymn-book phrase has it, or because it was occasional. 
If it were not good poetry, it was not to be in the book 
at all. I have never forgotten the glad surprise with 
which a young man of the first literary ability, having sat 
through the service in our church in Worcester, where 


we used the Book of Hymns, spoke to me about it. I! tion, has been of inestimable value to thousands of other | 











think he had used the service in reading the book through 
—not a bad use to make of the time. He said, almost 
with rapture, ‘‘How good it must be to have a hymn-book 
with no bad poetry in it!” Considering the stuff which is 
in most of the hymn-books, it is not strange that a person 
of sense should say this. 

When Mr. Longfellow left the Divinity School, he 
was at once settled in the ministry at Fall River. A large 
company of his old friends went down to the service 
with him, among others Professor Longfellow, who had 
written a hymn for that occasion. I remember, as we 
retarned in the train, Charles Sumner asked me, rather 
sadly, if I did not feel as if we had left dear Sam away in 
a desert. A little vein of ccckneyism, which always 
clung to Mr. Sumner, displayed itself in the expression; 
but he had the feeling that in a bustling, money-making, 
manufacturing town, where were all the seeds of strikes 
and chaos in general, with which Fall River is even now 
now connected in the public mind, a delicate, poetical 
artist and lover of outward nature, like Sam Longfellow, 
was thrown away. [had tie pleasure of explaining to 
hiro what we people in the ministry think of that combina- 
tion so fortunate, and every word that I said came true 
ia Longfellow’s ministry there. He is remembered there 
with affection now, after half a century, and did, in the 
midst of that spirited and forward-looking town, just 
what a Christian man of genius might be expected to do. 

He was obliged to leave Fall River because he was not 
strong enough to bear the work which he had assigned to 
himself, and spent some time in Europe. But his en- 
thusiasm was always for the profession which he had 
chosen, and he was afterward settled in S#rooklyn for 
some years. Leaving Brooklyn again because his health 
failed, he made one more return to the active duty of the 
profession at Germantown in Pennsylvania. He used 
each of these professional opportunities to the first and 
hest adventage, and was always loved and honored in the 
whole community in which he lived. 

At Brooklyn he introduced—what is a vast inprove- 
ment in our congregational service—what we now know 
as the ‘vesper service.’ It means a service in which 
people can come together and worship God as best they 
know how, without the annoyance of a discourse deliver - 
ed by one of their pumber. [I remember hearing it called 
‘a new religion,’ so entirely had the old Puritanism deified 
‘the sermon,’ and so entirely had the business of assem- 
bling people together come to be considered as a matter of 
ratiocination, of argument, or of dogmatics. Of all this 
Longfellow knew nothing; he and his people went to 
church to worship God and to quicken the sympathies 
which bind God’s children together. It was perfectly a 
matter of course, therefore, for him to introduce a ves- 
per service In which there need be no demonstration, no 
instruction, no history, and least of all any proscription 
or exclusion. The result of what was then an innovation 
in congregational worship is now to be seen in all our 
Protestant churches; it would be difficult te say how far 
the influence of his life has gone in this direction. 


It will be, I hope, the privilege of someone now to 
make a collection of his printed sermons, which will be 
found curiously adapted to the real necessities of this 
time. A certain modesty of his, which has withdrawn 
him a good deal from public sight, has prevented any- 
thing which can be called the publishing of these sermons 
up till now, but many of them have been printed, and 
they have been passed in ‘that form from hand to hand, 
to the great profit, as to the pleasure, of the few who 
have been permitted to read them. 

Of late years, Mr. Longfellow has resided in Cam- 
bridge, in the old Longfellow house, preaching only too 
seldom, but interesting himself in the best activities of 
the time. He never married, but he had an eager, 
sympathetic interest in young life, which met its reward 
in the joy with which young pc.ople met him. He was 
always welcoming new-comers to the University; any- 
thing was sufficient excuse for him to ask young men to 


brother. In the Boys’ Clubs at Cambridge, and the 


relieving human suffering and uplifting human life, he 
was always active to the extent which his delicate 
health permitted. After his brother's death, he pre- 
pared the very valuableand interesting biography which 
will be a monument of Professor Longfellow’s life, and 
to this work, and to the publication of a subsequent 
volume of extracts from his diaries, gave the careful 
attention of some years. 

At the pressure of his friends, he printed, what he 
| was too modest to publish, a collection of little poems 
which on one occasion and another he had written, but 
| had never before printed. He was perhaps too delicate 
| and self-critical with regard to the work of his light and 
}easy pen. I have always wondered why he was not a 
| more frequent writer for the periodical press, his touch 
was so delicate and his view of all passing life so sym- 
pathetic and imaginative. I fancy he wrote a good deal 
which he never read to anybody and which never saw 
‘the light. This is sure—that a life so unselfish, so gen- 
erous, so wide in its range and so delicate in its observa- 





the old home, and the interest he took in their studies | 
and in their lives was that of an old friesd or of a | 


various enterprises which they have there on foot for | 
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On of the most encouraging signs 4: y ghoat th ene 
regard to Art Education in the common cu... Pies sption DY " eo 
country is the series of conferences 6 ial : “ : poss a nee 
Drawing, held here in Boston the past « ae petwee chink 
auspices of the Prang Educational Company , 7 aos for tt 
or five weeks in July and August, daily Rections ng eork Santi 
held at the rooms of the Prang Norma Art c ty ; ” rp 
which the important cities of Philad phia, Ch ‘ S Ee ool 
Louis, Minneapolis, Denver, Columbus, Toleds i , mn she paid 
apolis, Detroit, Allegheny, Scranto Wash oa = 
Newark, N. J., Newburgh, Jamestow rains ee hee 
and Syracuse, N. Y., together with severa Ne aE rs 
cities and many other places known for th, , 
educational character of their schoo 0 
were represented. Someof the top . 

1. Observation exercises in primar yany int 
best to cultivate children’s powers nan 
objects through schoolroom practice “ Se dav 

Much valuable experience in this who he 
lated and discussed. 4 art can 

2. Free-hand drawing versus - rs, cope 
that ia, which is the more important for . hes 
and in what manner should the relatio , f stories We 
of drawing be adjusted in order to ser ; - peiection of 
ends. cass st dv. 

It was agreed that drawing with the | free-hand « gacusines 
much the more important for the development of jdegs of yachers and 
form in the minds of young children and for the eultivs ing and the 
tion of the power to use drawing freely asa ynogys of gopies of a 
thought-expression. Contributed experience shows gia differet 
that skill with the free-hand makes mechanical drawing iy will b 
when afterwards taken up, much easier of acquir gpl their ¢ 
than it would be without previous free-hand pra in Educa! 
while beginning mechanical drawing | arly tends it is inte 
weaken the power of working with e free-hand gee Supe! 
was the unanimous opinion that mechanical drawing gost (pO! 
should be postponed until children have had at \east ¢ then to Sul 
years’ start with the free-hand work and are old enogy tom they 
to be reasonably required to produce abso'utely sccursy drawing dc 
results. dasont 

3. When should the pictorial representat Wn iparunet 
vijects be beyun; hut ts, Gb what aye ts 1 phle Bom. Wt 
undertake such work, and to what extent should its resw bildret 
be criticized from a technical standpoint? . Lang az 

It was agreed that the drawing of the appearance of Physics 8 
solid objects should be cultivated side by side with the more inte 
child’s study of solid forms. A great deal of interest semen I 
ing experience, particularly from the West, was related i idea 
showing bow successfully even the youngest primary fio of Ub 
children do draw the appearance of simple objects ina pefectio 
variety of positions, when such drawing is cultivated os of tbe ch 
the basis of the observation lessons; that is, as th These 
natural and free expression of what they see mug 5 

4. Whencan workin light and shade be pructically “ees 
troduced ? chesie 

The experience contributed by nearly all the 5 antler Prang C 
ors went to show that certain simple, broad effects r i aces 

| ‘rendering by planes’—that is, showing the plant incorpo! 
| light, the plane of shade and the plane of cast shadow— thought 
| may be profitably attempted as low as the third or fours ~via 
jyears of school. This work, however, is revder edacatic 
| possible only by being based “naturally ono the observa such wi 
| tion or ‘seeing’ lessons. No attempt at rendering inter bs todas 
|mediate tones of light and shade or gradation of tor a Pas 
|should be made until pupils are weil along io the gram and the 
| mar grades. 2 es 

5. The useof drawing in other lines of schooi work 
what suggestions and helps do the regular teachers req The 
|in this direction. Scott's 
| It was heartily agreed that every effort should & Js 
made to render drawing practically useful to both pup procee 
jand teacher, wherever the thought to be expresse “D 
|pertains to things possessing the quality of form sit 
Regular grade teachers should have this graphic fase ™ by 
ition of drawing made so clear to them that they will & wheth 
glad to avail themselves of it, both in work by the: bild: Has 
renand intheir own work at the blackboard. Detal - stood 
| Suggestions as to the best opportunities for the use ° dolla: 
drawing by the children, in their study of Language Appl 
Number, Natural Science, Geography, History and other event 
lines, should be furnished by the Supervisor w enever 
they are needed by .the regular teachers. The Super « 
visor must keep fawiliarly ia touch with all the reguls’ Bos 
lines of school work, in order that her suggestions —" an al 
be thoroughly practicable in the class-room. Examples lave 
of drawings. helpfully illustrative, in a simple but tech- tial 
nically correct way, of the use of drawing i other pres 
studies, should be furnished the regular teachers as = forn 
_geetions of what it is well to attempt and as exam ples 0 bec 
proper handling. ply 

6. How can the present school work in drawing live 
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gs wave es 
oficient in view of the demands of Manu- 
Praising? of of the assembled Supervisors that, in 
eer oy »iidren for the work in Manual Train- 
ander 10 i - ad rally iatroduced into public schools, 
jog BOW = Kata grades should have all their coustrac- 
poplls in eat Jl their exercises in making patterns 
poeta ‘rect expression of their own thought 
got ony a i »resented or made, the element of dic- 
ghoat the “gto r being eliminated as completely as 
tation © {1 ~ ywest grades the teacher has to choose 
possi ale og for the development of individual 
bet wee 


eyink and to express thought with the hand, and 


yor for the hanically perfect production of some 
- rtic Che development of the child being 
al “4 cs se of the work, primary exercises in fact- 
P ot nay »makiog should be free-hand. Attention 
py eer from the very first, and throughout the 
ty iesirability of beauty in the thing con- 
- - vw ity of shape, proportion and ornament. 
a H gular teachers best be aided to under- 
Art Idea? What suggestions 
the development of this idea with 
ysny interesting accounts were given of tatks with 
sachets and pupils about what Art is and what it means 
re dav life. The! general feeling was that the Super- 
‘s . who herself feels the spiritual reality and power of 
"soot can readily find the way to open the eyes of 


rs especially of children, whotake instinctive delight 


.autifal things. The use of flowers, of pictures aud 
reorles was discussed in some detail, as well as the 
sdect nof pictures for the schoolroom wall and for 
dass stady. The study of the illustrations in the best 
ssquzines Was recommended as very suggestive to both 


yachers and pupils of what is meant by artistic render- 
ing and the need of additional, specially prepared ex- 
apples of artisti rendering of simple subjects, for use 
wih diferent grades, was dwelt upon. 


ij will be seen thatthese are all fundamental points, 
gi their consideration sbows how broadly the subject of 
in Biucation is coming into public education. 

it js ateresting to note that the -wide experience of 
gue Supervisors of Drawing, representing many of the 
pet important and influential cities in the country, leads 


ten to substantial agreement on the educational ques- 
It was agreed by all that the 
déywing done in primary grades, in order to be of sound 
sixawonal value, should be done without guides or 
gimnents—simply free-hand. The feeling was unani- 
pow. that drawing can aud should be used freely vy 
dire of all grades in connection with their work in 
laguge, Arithmetic, Geography, History, Nature Study, 
Physics aud the rest. It was also evident that more and 
pore intelligent emphasis is to be laid on the true Art 
dement in all the work, that is, the artistic character of 
& idea underlying the child’s drawing and of his expres- 
fooftbatidea. This means not fussy insistence on 
perfection of technique, but more thoughful development 
of the child's interest in and feeling for what he draws. 
These meetings were held under the auspices of the 
Prng Educational Company. Their results are to be 
tavodied in the Prang Course in Form Study and Draw- 
ag which these Supervisors are now following in their 
schools. One of the most marked characteristics of the 
Prang Course has always been its broad basis of success- 
ful school experience and its progressive and harmonious 
‘corporation into its work of the advances made in 
‘ought and in practice by the best Supervisors in the 
country tis by virtue of its being based on broad 
educational experience and because it keeps in touch with 
uch Wide practical expereince that it has become what it 
is today, the acknowledged superior of all other Courses 
2 drawing and the one to which our leading educators 
snd the educators of other countries are looking for help 


“promoting Art Education in public education. 


thoes they considered. 








The following memorandum is taken from Walter 
Scott's diary 


La Jan. 30, 1827) By a letter from Gibson I see the gross 
proceeds of Bonaparte, at eight volumes, are £12,600 0 0 

“Discount, five months,........... re 210 00 
. £12,390 0 0 
more was ¢ver made by a single work, 
A ach author’s labors, in the same time. But 
sether it is deserved or not is the question.” 

las anybody beaten this record? It will be under- 
stood that this sum, which is equal to sixty thousand 
‘ollars, is what is paid to the author for two years’ work 
“ppleton's | yclopedia says that the life of Bonaparte 
*ventually paid to Scott eighteen thousand pounds. 


“I question if 
wt OY @ Single 





‘God and the Bible,’ by Georg: H. Emerson, D. D., 
— Universalist Publishing House) is put forth as 
alswer to the letter sent by the editor of the Boston 
<a rto the clergy of Boston, asking, substan- 
: uly, for their reasons for holding to a belief in a Su- 
oe If religious questions could be settled by 
ion &tgument, unbelievers might be converted to 
. 8Y, Dot to religion. For religion cannot rest sim- 


a creeds; it is a vital thing, and needs to be 





BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


XII. 
Liverpool, Auguet 16, 1892. 
THE LAST CHAPTER. 

Ihave a good many notes of the pleasant summer 
journeys which we have now finished, which I will write 
out, at future leisure, for Tur ComMMoNWEALTH. But 
this letter is the review of the two months and must be 
taken as the last chapter. 

One is always tempted, as he ends a journey, to write 
down his instructions to others how to begin one. He 
knows 80 many things, and remembers so many details, 
which, alas, he knows he shall not think of another year 
when, of a sudden, some adventurous friend shall propose 
to him to start again and to go and see half the world. 
But I spare our readers these to-day, simply because they 
will read these notes at the end of the summer, when 
they will not be planning voyages. It is as we do not 
publish, at this moment, Mr. Joseph Cobalt’s papers on 
the suppression of flies by measures which can only be 
taken next April. 

Two wise friends—among the wisest whom I have 
met since I left Boston—have said to me the same 
thing about travellers’ letters, or, indeed, about books of 
travel. Virtually it is this: ‘‘In writing home, you will be 
wise if you do not spend mach space in describing what 
you see.” Even a good draughtsman finds it hard to send 
home a picture which shall give an idea of the view from 
Arthur’s seat or of Canterbury Cathedral. You had 
better leave the physical description to photographs. 
And there are very few even of the most skillful writers, 
who have succeeded in pen-and-ink descriptions where 
artists with pencil, color and camera find success so 
difficult. But, according to both my wise advisers, if 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE. him. But he was a great Reformer in his time. He had 
been in forty-six state prisons in Europe. At last he had 
been sent to America. He found,I need not say, many 
things wrong in practice and more which were wrong in 
theory, in our system andin its administration. He be- 
gan prophesying on these mistakes. But nobody listened. 





They listened as little as similar people listened to the 
Hebrew prophets. They told him to ‘hire a hall.” I am 
not sure but it was then that that admirable phrase found 
form. Poor Harro Harring, with his last thalers, ko- 
pecks, or other small change, hired it. Then he was told 
he must pay for the gasin advance. The poor exile paid. 
He placarded the streets with most awful sedition. He 
called on an oppressed people to come and hear about 
their oppression. And at last, when the hour of meeting 
came, Harro Harring and the janitor were the only people 
in New York who chose to come; and even the janitor was 
eager to go away. ‘To say the truth, everybody was 
prosperous, and nobody bad time to hear how badly he 
was governed. Poor Harro Harring had no money left 
to go home with; and Iam afraid he died of a broken 
heart. The memory of him came back to me as I heard 
a sensible and good-natured speaker address an indiffer- 
ent crowd about the sufferings of the workingmen of 
Leicester. 

FRANCE IN 1892. 
Of France [ have far less right to speak, even than 
of England. Paris, in August, shows that people have 
deserted it; that is, people of the kind who make the 
Avenue de Opéra gay. Paris,in its working stre:ts,seems 
as active at one time as another, to the untaught look of 
an outsider. But itis not; as a large employer showed 
to me, women and men take their holidays, as they would 
with us. I was, however, more in one and another 
place in the north of France than in Paris, and saw ten 
times as many people, to talk with them, as in the 
city. 














you simply try to convey to your friends the impression 
you received, or the emotion which was aroused in you, 
you will probably be more successful. 

I count this advice good. I could wish that I haa 
followed it more steadily in the series of letters now 
drawing to aclose. And to younger writers I wiil ven- 
ture to make the suggestion that a failure to remember 
such advice is one of the reasons why travellers’ letters in 
print, which are very easily written, are apt to be read 
with a certain difficulty known to all experienced editors. 
Invariably, they have more interest for persons who have 
seen the places described than for those who have not. 

ENGLAND IN 1892. 

I write now with hesitation, and what I say must not 
be regarded asa decision drawn from wide induction. 
Perhaps [ look on what I see more leniently and more 
hopefully than I did thirty-three years ago when I was 
first in England. That period covers a generation of 
mankind. Also, I was then here in autumn and winter. 
Now I have been here in summer, anu in a prosperous 
summer. Since then I have been in England in 1873, in 
1882, and in 1883. 

Granting these conditions, I want to say, decidedly, 
that I feel that the aspect of common lifeis much more 
cheertul, much more prosperous and happy, than it was 
then. ‘The people would kill me if they knew I said it, 
but they seem more like Frenchmen than they did then. 
They go about their business more cheerfully. They 
look round them more and interest themselves in affairs. 
They are better dressed than they were then. All the 
statistics show improvementin crime, pauperism, educa- 
tion and other chief heads with which statistics deal. 

But statistics often disappoint us. It is not of sta_is- 
tics that I am writing now. It is of an undefinable 
general impression, which you get as you walk through 
the streets of a great town in the evening, as I walked 
through the streets of Leicester on Monday. [ believe 
they are a much happier people, and much better satisfied 
with the condition of affairs, than their fathers were. 

At Leicester there was a Socialist speaker standing in 
a wooden chair, in the middle of a wide street, and ad- 
dressing the loafers who chose to hear, as I did. Per- 
baps ahundred people were grouped around, anda coad- 
jutor was selling ‘Justice’ and other newspapers. They 
were both good-looking fellows, and the speaker spoke 
sufficiently well. But he seemed to me not to have any 
very full stock of grievances; and nobody who listened 
seemed much grieved about anything. I did not seea 
man in ragged clothes, for instance, or in what the [rish 
call ‘broken buots.’ Certainly I should, thirty years ago. 
After a little, he and his friend took away their chair and 
moved on. 

I wondered whether Mayor Matthews, or the Police 
Board, would let me stand on a chair at the end of the 
Old State House and tell the people of Boston that they 
were all going to the dogs, because the government, in 
any section, neglected them entirely. In Leicester 
there was no sigo of a policeman, and no sort of objec- 
tion made to the business. In truth, the street was very 
wide and it did not interfere with anybody. Still, do 
you think I could take out a chair from the Algonquin 
Club and speak inthe middle of Commonwealth Avenue? 

It all reminded me of poor Harro Harring. Seriously, 





I am again impressed, as I have often been before, 
with the conviction that the bright, epigrammatic writers 
for the gay Paris press know but little of the real France 
of the provinces, which sends members to parliament 
and hasa public opinion which both Chambers respect 
and have to respect. I was in France in 1859, when the 
Empire seemed very solid. The mot in conversation then 
was that, virtually, the large manufacturers and men of 
affairs in the country said to Napoleon II1., ‘‘Do you take 
care of Paris and we will take care of yoa.” I thought 
then, and I think now, that this fairly stated the unwrit- 
ten compact by which the Emperor maintained his 
throne. I think something of the same sort could be 
said now. If ome had nothing to read but the Parisian 
journals, he would think that France was still on the 
edge of revolution, and that this or that or another 
crisis might be precipitated at any moment. He would 
think that the chances for the peace of Europe were 
very discouraging, and that a dozen public men were 
intriguing to depose M. Carnot. But, as you go and 
come among the people, you see and hear nothing of this; 
at least, I do not. 

It must be remembered that modern journalism even 
has its weak side, and that the condition of Parisian 
journalism makes this side very weak with them. It 
was the elder Bennett who said at Saratoga once, less 
decorously by far than I will say it, that ‘‘the secret of 
making agreat journal is to make a great row about 
some one thing every day.” Do not let different topics 
interfere with each other; that is the rule of French 
journalism. ‘‘Bet on the favorite”—and not on the crowd 
of other horses. Now, if you want to sell newsp1pers, 
more than you want anything else, this isa good rule. 
And so the French editors find it. But if you want to 
reflect the real feeling of a grea: nation, it is a very 
bad rule. And you will be apt to find that the governors 
of that nation care very little for your brilliant epigrams. 

More than one administration has been tipped over in 
France by the sullen refusal of the representatives of the 
provinces to be led, right or left, in the direction which 
the bright leaders of the Claque—as one might call them— 
have indicated, with a certain unity, in the unharmonious 
Paris press. And I am disposed to believe that, for 
some years, the solid disposition of the country at large 
has been peaceable towerds Europe and determined to 
maintain what is in Government. In the little village 
where I spent last week, I noticed a rough scrawlona 
plastered wall: ‘*Vive la République—Vive La France— 
Vive la paix.” I think that country-boy’s expression 
probably states, sufficiently well, the notion of a people 
who have seen war at their own firesides, and who know 
that when it comes it is they themselves who have to do 
the fighting. 

For the rest, they strike you asa charming, simple 
and industrious people, when you see them in their 
homes. A great Spanish statesman once said to me that 
the Spanish language lends itself to eloquence; which is 
very true. Imitating that phrase, one might say that the 
French language, inthe mere accidents of accent and 
emphasis, lends itself to dramatic effect. You shail hear 
a woman telling of her cow, as if she were Clytemnestra 
telling of the fall of Troy. For a little, you feel.asif 
you were living on the stage, or in a perpetual romance. 











I doubt whether anybody elee in the world remembers 


But, all the same, real life is simple_and I should say 
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easy to them; they enjoy their pleasures, they bear their 
sorrows, they indulge their hopes and crouch under their 
fears, as the rest of us do. And, as in England, the last 
half of the century has not crept by without some com- 
pensation for the awful penalties and sufferings of the 
century’s beginnings. 

Epwarp E. Hace. 


NEWSPAPERS AND NEWSPAPER MEN, 
EDMUND J. CARPENTER BEFORE THK METHODIST MUINIS- 
TERS’ ASSOCIATION, WESLEYAN HALL, SEPT. 26. 


It gives me very great pleasure to be here before you 
to-day, chiefly for the reason that it is not every day that 
the pews have an opportanity to talk back at the pul- 
pit. I feel that [have some measure of right to speak 
to you, gentlemen of the clergy, for the reason that I 
am the son of a Methodist minister and my life has been 
passed in that church. If, therefore, I shall say any- 
thing that may seem severe, say some very plain things, 
please to remember that Lam talking to you older men 
just as I would talk to my father, were he living, and to 
you younger men just as [ would talk to a brother. 

Iam to speak to you concerning newspapers and 
newspaper work. It is not my purpose to speak of 
Sunday newspapers and their work, alone, but of the 
general subject of newspaper work, with especial refer- 
ence to some erroneous ideas which I am very sure the 
majority of you, in gommon with many others, enter- 
tain 

First—and thisis merely a matter of detail and of no 
especial importance—the opinion appears to be general, 
not more among clergymen than among others, that the 
business of news-gathering is conducted in a desultory 
manner, and that each reporter, like Satan, ‘goeth about 
like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour.’ The 
idea is, as often expressed, that the reporter goes about 
‘picking up items.’ 

You should know, gentlemen, that when a reporter 
of a daily newspaper knocks at your study door, with 
the request for an interview upon some topic of inter- 
est—for an expression of opinion from you, perhaps, 
regarding Dr. Parkhurst’s moral crusade in New York- 
and you resent his intrusion asan impertinence, that he 
has not come there of his own accord. He has been 
sent to call upon you, by his city editor, and when he 
goes back with the report that you won't talk with him, 
the city editor makes up his mind to one of two things— 
either the reporter has notdone his whole duty, or else 
he bas encountered a very ill-natured man. But Meth- 
odist ministers are not ill-uatured men, and I grant that 
it seldom happens that a clergyman repulses a reporter. 
The clergy, although they have so poor an opinion of 
jourvalists—according to their own story—I have no- 
ticed, are very willing to keep in theic good graces so 
far as is possible. Newspaper men, w:th all their faults, 
are sometimes very useful. . 

Again, there is an impression abroad, and perhaps not 
less fully developed among clergymen than among others, 
that newspaper men are accustomed to gloat over fallen 
greatness, over wickedness and wrong in high places; 
that they love to lay before their readers tales of scandal 
and of crime and of wrong; that in their hands no man’s | 
character is safe. Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, in his recent 
work, “The Sabbath for Man,’ says: 

Dally papers, as a matter of fact, mirror chiefly the dark side 
of the world—the doings of police and politicians, the record of 
pugilists and putridities. It is not to nature so mueh as to the 
unnatural and abnormal that the foul daily papers hold up the 
mirror. The scent of the reporters is trained for carrion. 

So far is this from true, that scarcely a week passes 
—and I am now giving you a little peep into the inner 
workings of a newspaper office—scarcely a week passes 
in which a paper is not brought into the offices of the 
daily newspapers, for the signatures of the managing | 
editors, or the city editors, pledging the suppression of 
some bit of scandal, some story of wrong, of crime per- 
haps, the publication of which would bring grief and 
pain to innocent hearts. Often the suppression of such 
matter is impossible. If the officers of a great bank are 
arrested for embezzlement, in the interest of justice the 
newspapers have no right to suppress the facts. 
But let us suppose that some voung man, the father 
of a family, has been tempted and fallen. His father 
has made up to his employers the sum of money 
taken, and has given bond for bis son’s appearance 
if wanted. The employers have agreed not to prosecute. 
The mother, the wife, of the young man dread more than 
all else the publicity, the shame, which the publication of 
the affair in the papers would bring upon them. The 
father comes to the editor, begging for suppression. 
The story is well known in the newspaper offices, but the 
editor yields to the request of the father. ‘“‘We will 
suppress it,” he says, ‘‘if the other papers will agree to it.” 
And so an agreement of suppression is drawn up and it 
is signed by Mr. Wetmore of the Herald, by Mr. Towle 
of the Globe, by Mr. Beal of the Post, by Mr. Underwood 
af the Advertiser, by Mr. O’Meara of the Journal, by Mr. 
Alexander of the Transcript, and all the rest; and the 
next day no word or lisp of the miserable story appears. 
Is this done often? youask. Veryoften. Itis acommon 
thing in the routine of a newspaper office, and it is done 


editors of Boston have hearts and sympathies, have fami- 
lies of their own; because they believe in a kind, benefi- 
cent charity toward all mankind. And yet Mr. Crafts 
says reporters are trained to scent carrion 

I have said sufficient to give you, doubtless, some 
new ideas as tothe methods and also as to the hearts 
of newspaper men. I wish to say a word or two regard 
ing another fallacy concerning editors. I believe it was 
Prof. Townsend who once asserted that ‘there is a 
Jesuit at the elbow of every Newspaper Editor in Bos- 
ton.” A startling assertion, if it is true! But happily it 
is not true. When this assertion was made so openly, 
the editor of one of the leading dailies in Boston—who 
certainly was sure that he was not under Jesuitical in- 
fluence, and who, by the way, has since resigned his 
position to enter the Christian ministry—this editor sent 
a messenger to Archbishop Williams, with a request for 
the names of all the members of the Society of Jesus in 
Boston. The list was promptly given, and, on examin- 
ation, it was shownthat, if ove Jesuit must be on guard 
at the elbow of the editor of each daily newspaper in 
the city, there were actually not Jesuits enough to go 
around. Weare not living in the 14th or 15th centur- 
les; we are far advanced in the 19th. 

But you may say that this is begging the question; that 
what Prof. Townsend meant was that there is Roman 
Catholic influence near every editor, sufficient to control 
his utterances. But this is not true. At the time the 
assertion was made, there was not employed,as an,editorial 
writer or in any capacity where’he might control editorial 
utterances,a single member of the Roman Catholic commuan- 
ion in Boston. There js, to-day, but a single daily news- 
paperin this city which has on its staff a Roman Cath- 
olic in any such position; and that paper has always and 
is to-day a steadfast opponent of any encroachments of 
any sect upon the public school system of our city and 
state. The charge that the editors of Boston are con- 
trolled by Jesuit influence is as uncalled for, unfounded 
and untrue, as would be a charge, made to-morrow 
moruing in the editorial columns of the Daily Advertiser, 
that Bishop Foster is secretly a member of the Society 
of Jesus, or that President Harrison isan emissary of 
the Pope. ‘This is simply instance of clerical impetuosity. 

But [ will leave the matter and talk of the Sunday news- 
paper. I am aware that [ am treading on dangerous 
ground; that the Sunday newspaper has not a friend or 
defender bere. I do not assume to be a friend. or 
defender, of the Sunday newspaper, myself. I do not 


believe that the world is any the better for their publica- ' 


tion; I am not all sure that it is any the worse for them 
What I shall have to say about Sunday newspapers will 
not be in discussion of the merits of the general ques- 


tion of the morality of issuing a newspaper on Sunday. 


I shall content myself merely with pointing out some of 
the errors, which, I am sure, you gentlemen of the clergy 
entertain, in your consideration of the question. If we 
have an abuse to fight against, let us not fight it from a 
false standpoint; let us not continually make misstate- 
ments, which every newspaper man knows well to be 
misstatements, and thus lay ourselves open to the charge 
of misrepresentation, or of something even worse. 

Not many weeks ago, my dear presiding elder Chaj- 
bourne addressed a committee at the State House in 
advocacy of a bill to abolish Sunday newspapers, and he 
then said—perhaps I do not quote him exactly, but this 
was the substance—that Sunday newspapers are ‘‘moral 
cesspools, filled with vileness and corruption.” No doubt 
Mr. Chadbourne found many who approved of his asser- 
tion. Bat what does he mean by this? Does he wish it 
to be understood, as his belief, that the contents of the 
Sunday newspaper, as distinguished from the daily paper, 
are unfit to be read by pure-minded people? or does he 
mean to claim that they are immoral only in that they 
cause Sunday work and supply Sunday reading? 

If it is his claim that the contents are immoral, 
surely he cannot have examined a copy of one of our 
Boston Sunday newspapers with that care which, I 
maintain, should have been exercised, when a pious 
clergyman plans to attack the moral character of a class 
of his fellow citizens. The answer to such an assertion 


is simply the examination of the contents of one of these | 


papers. I will quote once more from the book of Rev. 
Wilbur F. Crafts. In the course of his discussion of the 
theme of Sunday newspapers, he makes a similar asser- 
tion; and, to support it, he gives alist of the head- 
lines of articles, carefully copied from some Sunday 
newspaper. They are as follows: 

“Cholera.”—“Pauper Emigration.” — “Duel.”— “Explosion.” — 
“War.”"—“Shooting his Mother’s Traducer.”—‘ Alleged Malicious 
-rosecution.”—“Killed by a Divorced Wife.”"—“Breaking his 
Son’s Skull."—“Family of Five Drowned.’’—“Fugitive Arrested,” 
—*Embezzlement.”"— ‘Forgery.”—“Theft."—“Three Men Suffo- 
cated,” etc. 

And my old friend, Wilbur Crafts, would have us 
understand that he has made a fair transcript of these 
head-lines, and that these articles, whose titles he has 
quoted, fairly denote the character of the newspaper 
from which they were taken. What must be his idea of 
the public taste! But let me quote also, and from the 
Boston Sunday Herald of June5. And bear in mind 
that I do not carefully pick ont thesejtitles, but I take 


on ne OCTOBER: 4 
the ‘scare heads’ of the chief articles te es = 
paper, just as they occur; and the naner aia a of ¢ 
quite at random : “SEL 1S Seles 


Blaine Resigns—Giadstone wi|! proba I 
4th time—Daly’s Colt Beats Patron and } somnlen tory 


son open at Manchester by the Sea—Ficht i: ‘¢ Belie~ry, 
Growth of Political Platforms—Dedica; ~ oO Cipde Par 
Bullding—Max Eliot’s Chats About FP, “=~ Roya Arvap 
Final Touches to Yachts—Strawberry Fes; a 
for Destitute Childien (to be held pete age oer ad of & He 
tisement for charity)—Real Estate Trans es te oa : Tee ady 
Columbus the Discoverer—Cavyaliry ( harg ™ rt  — 
Mexico—Boston’s Aquarium at Marine Park —The « the City 
tor Nystrom; His Career—Interview w ith Wedieh Seay 


Mecar F : 
thor and critic—The Clarks; Telescope-Mak ar Fey 4 lams gel 


their wonderful lenses— Matters ( oncerning hg a 
Corps—Women as Money Earners—The British — Mt 
word about his Faults and his Peculiar F orkimag 
Is there immorality here? No? Were + 
dated Monday, June 6, instead of Sunday Ses a 
you object to it?) Prebably not. Then the Sesto 
paper in itself, in the matter it contains j« not tobe 
and this charge falls flat to the ground. There Aap 
in this paper, so far asI am able to disc: ver that wes 
induce me to hide it away from the eyes my « he 
my daughters. : 
What next in the indictment? [: 8 Den 
from church! [A voice—''So it does.” Portes: 
but how do you know it? Have youany rp aon to sal 
that those who stay away from church w ld go ~~ 
Sunday newspapers were available. Per aps they w aid 
read a Saturday evening paper. Ther: > some nal 
lent ones published in Boston Dr. Miner said, gt the 
same hesring, that he saw a man sitting at the y adow 


of a boarding house, on Sunday morning, reading a Dew 
e " meMIoS 0 ‘. 

paper, and declared it to be a Sunday paper, anu that the 

man was kept away from church by its seductive ei, 


Dr. Miner could not, of course, have been sneaadl 
impolite to peer into the window closely enongh to read 
the title of the paper. He could. surely, not look into 
‘that stranger’s mind, and tell certainly whether he would 
have gone to hear him preach bat for the Sunday paper, 


The trouble is, gentlemen, you take your persons 


opinions as facts, and argue from a basis ¢} 


QUS estab. 
lished. 

No one, I maintain, can declare with certa; ty and 
with absolute truthfulness that the publication of Sy 
day newspapers operates to keep people away from 
church who would otherwise go, without the carefy 
gathering and study of statistics of church-going todgy 
proportional to the population, and as compared wig 
{similar proportions previous to the rise of the Supdgy 


newspaper. Are your congregations any smallet, ys. 
portioually, gentiewenu, than they were a few years ago’ 
If you say they are smaller, are you quite sure that the 
Sunday newspaper is at fault? 

Isnt the gospel of Jesus Christ stronger and mov 

|potent than the Sunday, or any other, newspaper? 
| Bishop Brooks’s people don’t stay away to read Sno 
| day newspapers. How the business men crowd & 
Paul’s, at the noon hour, during the Lenten season, 
to hear him. And so it is with others as well; and 
it is because these men have a message thatthe peo 
ple come to hear the message, and Sunday newspapers 
don’t keep them away. Preach Christ, and Him cn. 
cifled and the people will come. Is not the claim 
that the Sunday newspaper keeps people away from 
church something like a confession of your own weak 
ness, your own inability todraw the people out to hear 
the gospel? 
| A complaint is sometimes made of sensationalism is 
| the newspapers. Itis true. Itis seen sometimes in the 
|announcements of Sunday services. There may be a 
| efficacy in the announcement of such topics of sermons 
| There may be some who will come to hear a discourse on 
|*‘Samson’s Biceps; or the Golden Gates of Gaza,’ but! 
| for one always keep as far away from such sermons & 
i|Ican. Let us have the pure gospel and there need be 0 
fear that the Sunday newspapers will take tbe place of 
ithe gospel. 
I saw, the other day, a bulletin at a church door 
| announcing a special service. It read like this: ‘‘Every- 
body invited to the noonday prayer meeting led by Rev. 
Walk in, friends, and take the best seats and 
‘rest your weary limbs! God inside!” 

I was somewhat ata loss, fora moment, to under 
stand whether this was an announcement of a religious 
meeting or of a dime museum. 

But you say, again, that the Sunday newspapers 
objectionable in that it intreaches upoa men’s hours of 
rest. ‘‘He rested on the seventh day,” we read, and bere 
you reach at last what seems like a valid objection © 
the Sunday pvewspaper. Ali Sunday labor is to & 
deprecated. But did you ever think, or know, thst very 
little of the labor on a Sunday newspaper is done 08 
Sunday? By far the greater portion of the editorial. 
reportorial and mechanical labor required in getting 00 
Sunday newspaper is done on Saturday and Saturday 
night. Two or three hours of the early morniog 
occupied in work by compositors and press-men, telegraph 
operators and news editors. Beyond what comes inty 
telegraph and is edited and put into type, very litte 
labor is performed on a Sunday newspaper sfter B 
,o’clock_on Saturday night. The papers are, itis true, 
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occu;)’t 
tight 80° 
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ynday | 


ye 


f xewspaper—why do you never dis- 


sect that, on Which almost all the work must 
S aentes This is a standing puzzle to the 
ge a The editor, the reporter, must be at 
paper ew aud far into the night. The com- 
desk 08 ae . work at his case at 7 o’clock on Sun- 
iat ~ < rk until 2 o’clock Monday morning. 
evening a must be there. Indeed, the whole 
pgs must be on duty on Sunday, to 
newspaper, except the press-men, 
begin to work until two or three 


gone 





¢ a newspave! 


wat the Monday 


«a0 LO 
-apeotandee Why, then, do we hear such loud 
le against the Sunday paper, and never a 
a against the Monday paper? And you all read 
io 5 man _to see whether they mention your dis- 
yesterday, OF to see what Dr. Brooks or some 
- nent divine preached about. 
-. me give you the routine of anewspaper reporter; 
4 rts interested to know what are his duties 
ve day, Let us take a typical reporter; we will, to 
sbolly impersonal, call him Smith. ‘Fate tried to 
wa) him by naming him Smith,” says Dr. Holmes, in 
she occasional rhymes. 
& on Smith reports to his city editor at about 
sect Monday morning. He has already found in 
box an assignment to the Methodist Ministers’ meeting 


Wesleyan Hall, where & newspaper man is going to 
og Sunday newspapers. The conversation is some- 
Laine like this 

«gh! good morning, Mr. Smith. You are down for 

Yethodist Ministers this morning. Before you go, I 
we 00 would run through these two or three things 
euch we did pot have this morning, and put them in 
gue for the evening edition.” And so Smith takes a 
geno or more of slips cut from the other morning 
sets, looks them carefully over, rewrites them in his 

wn wiy, writes headlines, and by that time he is ready 

gp to Wesleyan Hall. 

et your copy in early,” is the last injunction, ‘‘and 
as weed 0 it stay through unless that feilow has some- 
ge particular to say, and probably he won't. I havea 
bier you that must be done to-day.” 

ji Smith goes to Wesleyan Hall, takes notes of 
mauris, leaves early and hurries back to the office. 

“Hox long will it take you to write that out?” asks 
ted ditor as he enters. 

“rk nearly ready” is the answer. |‘‘Have It done 
die siutes.” 

Wd, cut it as short as you can, for ['want to catch 
sedition with it.” 

4moment or two later an electric bell sounds sharply 
me Saith’s head. All listen to the strokes. 

Fire! and in a crowded part of the city. 

“Horry that up, Smith. Here, let me have it; I'll 
Wie the headlines, and you rua to that box. I’m afraid 
Mabig fire, for there goes a second alarm. Jones wiil 
po with you.” 

And the two reporters rush out, ran half-way to the 
freand catch a passing herdic, perhaps, for the rest of the 
my. Itisan important fire, and it is fully 12 o'clock 
tefore they return to the office, with wet feet and damp 
cotting, and almost exhausted.’ 

lunch time? Oh! yes; but they cannot stop for that. 
They must sitdown and write the story of the fire as 
mpidiy as possible with the office boy standing at the 

dow and snatching away the ‘copy’ page by page as it is 
*riten, and hurrying it up into the composing room. 


a your lunch yet, Smith?” asks the city editor. 
‘NOt yet.” 


. ‘Well, hurry out and get 1t as soon as youcan, for I 
‘ave an afternoon assignment for you.” 

And so Smith hurries out, catches a bit of luncheon, 
swallows a hasty cup of coffee, perhaps, and hastens back. 

Ah, Smith,” says the city editor, ‘‘I waat you to 
‘ake the train for Quincy at 1:25. You can just catch it, 
fyou hurry ; and interview Dr. William Everett on his 
‘omisation for Congress. Get him to talking, if you 
“a0, aud give us a good story of what he says.” 
And so Smith hurries off again, just catches the train 
Vulncy, undergoes ths infliction of listening for an 
‘arto Dr. Everett, and catches a return train with a 
Mass of notes. It is 5 o’clock when he again enters the 
lly two hours’ work before him in writing 


for 


Mee with f 
4s notes. 

“Wher 

city editor, 


‘ ‘ you may go ‘on call’ from 7 to 11 o’clock; 


" if nothing turns up, I wish you would look over the 
ooituaries of Mr. Whittier on file, and fix up two or three 
‘lumns. The old gentleman is very ill and may not live 
‘ore than a day or too.” 

And so Smith, who has already done a very fair day’s 
View, runs 


th 
es himself for an evening’s work in preparing the obit- 


+k He works steadily, but carefally, forit is a mat- 
requiring the most careful handling, and it is fully 


morning, but this labor is compara- | midnight before he has completed his work. It is then 


ir devotions, ané it is usually all | ‘Waits Orders,’ and then, at last, Smith is at liberty to 
Jock ;go home. He has been steadily and hard at work with 


sent up to the composing room, put into type, marked 


scarcely an intermission for sixteen hours. No eight- 
|hour-a-day system for him. He takesa street-car for 
| home, and it is fully one o’clock, perhaps, before his | 
head touches the pillow. ‘‘A hard life,” do you say? | 
Yes; it is a hard life; for the next day, and the next, 








guileless simplicity of his celibate life, itseems never to 
have occurred to the Quaker poet that metrical reflec- 
tiovs upon a conjugal partner, not to mention the smash- 
ing of the tenth commandment to smithereens, are not 
looked for in polite literature. 

In ‘Maud Muller’ we have a pair of malcontents, and 
very unreasonable and amusing malcontents they are. 
The Judge, whose name is withheld from the press, was 
much addicted to sighing: ‘‘Ah, that I were free again.” 


}are much the same as this has been, and so on for six And memories of a certain farmer’s daughter now wedded 


days. He has earned the right to rest on the seventh| to an unlearned man were wont to form the theme of his 


day, [ am sure you will agree! 

Ofcourse! But, gentlemen, if you think so, why do 
you visit the newspaper offices on Saturday afternoon 
and request that a reporter be sent to hear your special 
sermon to be delivered the next day? Why do you write 
notes to the newspapers making such requests? That 
you, some of you, do do so, is undeniable, Why not let 
poor Smith, who has worked anaverage of sixteen hours 
a day for six days, have the seventh day to rest or to 
attend nis ownchurch? Why not be consistent, gentle- 
men? Would you consent that no mention should be 
made of your Sunday services, of your Sunday schools, 
of your missionary efforts, in the Monday morning pa- 
pers? You say that you might furnish your own reports 
of your sermons and that they might be pub‘ished in the 
Tuesday morning papers. But to this last arrangement 
the newspapers themselves would not consent, for they 
will not publish news twenty-four hours old. They must 
be published Monday morning for not at all. And, for 
the sake of consistency, would you be willing to forego 





to the churches? Is not this something to think of ? 
In conclusion: The question of Sunday newspapers is 


denunciations of them, by making statements easily 


must work cheerfully away to sweep back the Atlantic 


truth and of Christian consistency. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


CURSORY COMMENTS UPON LITERATURE. 


ity, the people turn with fresh interest to his works 


left. 


chaff. 


come to his aid. Little traces of personality, the unmis 
takable literary style, are so truly a part of the man that 


judgment and its keen eye for the ludicrous, must wielc 


thoroughly attended to by posterity. 
recoiled from the task of casting out the great body o 


and philosophic studies—assuring the sensitive autho 





public school Reader. 


When a beloved author passes over to the silent major- 


He has said his last word, and a new dignity and empha- 
sis attends upon every published utterance that he has 


Yet our authors, almost to an individual, leave much 
for posterity to reject that might well have been re- 
pudiated by its perpetuators. Reputations would shine 
the more brightly, were the irrelevant and commonplace 
writings to be winnowed out relentlessly, leaving a book- 
let truly worthy of survival in place of heavy volumes 
composed of one-tenth ore and nine-tenths dross—or, to 
respect the figure, the same proportions of wheat and 


The work of separation would not be an easy one. To 
the author it would be practically impossible, since he 
cherishes even the weak offspring of his brain with a 
parent’s impartial love. Nor could the candid friend 


the hand of freindship is stayed. Something of the 
cherished indivuality gleams in each effusion and its loss 
would be irreparable. ‘The relentless public, with its cold 


the scalpel—or runthe winnowing machine. The work 
cannot be done in the lifetime of the author, but it is 


Beyond doubt, the friends of Thomas Gray would have 
his literary work—his Latin verse, his Odes and Hymns 


that of all his work nothing save his ‘Elegy written in a 
Country Churchyard’ could hope for permanent survival. 
Yet precisely this verdict has been pronounced by the 
children and grand-children of his friends. A century 
and a quarter has sufficed to retire his somewhat volumi- 
nous work to the back shelves of libraries and the col- 
lections of the antiquarian. while his ‘Elegy’ holds a 
conspicuous place in every anthology and well-ordered 


meditations ; while the wife of the unlearned man thought 

much more than was good for her of the sentimental 

equestrian judge. 

Now, suppose that what might have been, had been, 
and that the aristocratic judge had wed the barefoot 
girl. From certain indications in the text, Maud was 
not atidy girl. The fact that she raked hay isno excuse 
for her exposing herself to the public gaze in a torn hat 
and a tattered gown. The very poorest girl can afford 
to sew up the rents in her garments; and, indeed, unless 
she were totally reckless in her walk, (not to mention her 
conversation,) it is not easy to see how she should sur- 
render her raiment to the briars to such a damaging 
extent. 

Nor was Maud’s taste above cavil. Sheaspired to be- 
deck her toil-worn mother in gay gowns. Had she 
secured a conjugal hold upon the purse-strings of the 
Judge it may be apprehended that that high-bred worth 

would have been forced to endure the spectacle of his 
elated mother-in-law clad in dazzling hues, perhaps in 


all the advantage which the secular press undoubtedly is| royal purple street-gowns with emerald trimmings, or 


anon in rose-pink tea-gowns with sapphire fronts; while 
it is much to be feared that the farmer arrayed in a 


avexed question. It is a question which has more than | broad-cloth coat would be a bulky skeleton at the family 
one side. Nothing can be gained for good by wholesale | feast. Men who are not born, so to say,to a broadcloth 


coat need never flatter themselves that they can carry 


refuted, or by attempts to force legislation, attempts that | one off without painful effect. 
must be abortive. Nothing its gained by misrepresen- There might also be well-grounded fear that the 
tations, or by fighting upon insecure ground. If you] Judge’s wife, née Muller, would fall somewhat short in 


wifely sentiment. Her wayside musings had an ominous 


Ocean, let me pray you to use the broom of absolute |tone. Most young girls would have concentrated their 


thoughts upon the perfectly splendid gentleman who did 
them the honor to while away aquarter of an hour 
intheircompany. Their musings would be of him, and 
all of him—how he spoke, what it implied. Maud Mul- 
ler was not that sort ofa girl. She had an eye to the 
main chance. Back of her modest answers and grace- 
ful air were mercenary ambitions. She wanted the 
Judge’s money to scatter upon herself and her relations, 
and not one word did she breathe even to herself about 
the rare delight of having the Judge. 

Had she been established vis avis at his luxurious 
board, it is mure than probable that the Judge would 
have had occasion to close his eyes on his garnished 
room somewhat oftener than he did. She would have 
put her elbows on the table beyond doubt, or extended 
them airily from right to left. She would have drunk 
from her saucer, sipped from her spoon, made free use 
of her knife and masticated audibly; it is much to be 
feared that the Judge would never have been able to un- 
bend the tree whose twig had made a bad start; and, 
considering his habit of disloyal musings, I have no 
manner of doubt, personally, that the proud man would 
have sighed twenty times a day, with a secret and most 
poignant pain, ‘‘Ah, that I were free again!” 

Rich repiners and household drudges, who have fed 
their dissatisfaction with the tale of the sweet hope that 
the Judge and the maiden buried from mortal eyes, should 
blow aside sentimental dust and look at the commou- 
; | Sense aspect of the situation, whatever it may be. The 
tender and beautiful sentiment of ‘My Playmate’ is hard- 
ly more healthful, but nothing is easier to understand 
than these mild sentimentalities in the crystal-pure heart 
of the New England poet. The etiquette, so to say, and 
f imposed conditions of wedlock were so remote from his 
tranquil state that his poetic meditations overlooked the 
low-barred gate that no oue would in reality have more 
punctiliously venerated. 

Poets of a different fibre handle this subject of 
domestic infelicity with their eyes wide open, and they 
might far better winnow out their morbid lines. How 
many women, for want of something actual to be miser- 
able about, have succeeded in working up a feeling of 
dissatisfaction with their respective good-men, keying 
their sense of wrong to Owen Meredith’s mawkish— 


r 


“Whom first we love you know, we seldom wed.” 


you get your stuff written out, Smith,” says the | ‘Not how much but how well,’ might be emblazoned | Passing over the amusing imputation that we wed our 


| above the desk of every pen-worker who is not forced | first loves once in awhile in a lifetime, though compari- 
| by the exigencies of life to write ‘against space’ and to | tively seldom, that strain of unrest is astonishingly popu- 
‘torn out ‘pot-boilers’ that are literally adapted to that| lar among a certain class of readers who school them- 
| purpose. ‘Every commonplace poem or weak essay or | selves to think of some commonplace first love as the 
absurd novel that emanates from the gifted brain cheap- | embodiment of all that wuuld be ideal. 

|ens by just so much the worthy work of the author; Indeed—to digress—so much is this verse passed 
Work, goes to his desk, writes out the Everett inter- | though the uncultured populace seizes upon them, confid- | about, that I saw it some time since in a weekly journal 


ut for a bit of supper, comes back and set- | ent that their gospel and their inspirat on are infallible. | of social and literary prestige contribute! as original 


An author, less saintly acd revered than the late and| matter by some Ingenious literary thief, who modestly 
‘ty of the dying poet. He has plenty of material, for | well-beloved poet Whittier, would iay himself open to | signed to this effusion of Lord Lytton’s the initials M.S. 
© bas been accumulating in the obituary department for | the charge of unhealthfal sentiment, if not positive mis-| D.—possibly standing for Miserable Swindling Dastard. 
chievousness, who allowed his muse to indulge in un-|It was changed slightly, to be sure. Where Owen 
‘ eerband longings for the ‘might have been.’ In the| Merideth had written— 
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Whom first we love, you know, we seldom wed 
Time rules usall. Andjlife indeed is not 

The thing we planned it out ere hope was dead. 
And then we women cannot choose our lot, 


M. D. 8. proceeded to sing in this wise: 
We rarely wed whom best we love, ’tis said. 
Fate rules us all; and life is not 


The sunny thing we pictured ere hope fled, 
Nor can we women choose our lot. 


peace of the Sabbath truce of God, a peace grave, ten- 
| der, soothing, breathed from all things: from the gray 
_ walls, glimpsed above the ivied hedge—walls standing 
between the old town and its foes a thousand years 
| before yet Norman William had set conquering foot on 
English soil; on the beautiful, solemn old church, ‘mak- 
ing Sunday where it stands’; on the low graves, marked 


|by no formal and chilling marbles, but by a vine-hang 
This conscientious adaptation continued throughout | cross with only a name and a word of tender memory. 
the poem; where Meridith has: 


Walking such a pathway one meets Death as a friend. 
God help us do our duty and not shrink — 


It was an hour-— 
M. D.S8., with rare honesty of purpose, changed ‘shrink’ . . seen in whose light 
to ‘think.’ Itisa startling and inspiring thought that Sorrow seemed some old tale that goeth not deep— 
any of us might, in this way, become a Shakespere or a an hour whose mere memory, like the church whose 
Milton, and forward to the best periodicals literary treas- | Sacred shadow fell across it, makes Sunday where it 
ures that would merit return checks calculated to make | comes. 
our eyes stand out. 
With the wide fleld of literature to choose from, there 


7’ = 

i - 

| Another schoolhouse Sunday. 
or anything, in fact, but the most nutritious and delight- jane one’s collar down together in equal ruin. Thick, 
ful mental food. Yet just solong asa vein of doubtfal | rank scents, stealing in through window and door and 
taste exists in the make-up of the author, its counterpart | rising almost tangibly from the opoponax blossoms that, 
may be relied upon in the reading public; and perhaps |! & cracked saucer, ornamented 
this statement would be equally true if inverted. Editors | Outside, the gray tranks of the lonely Southern pines | 
and publishers have a great opportunity before them. It| stretching in endless aisles on every side; a carpet of 
is upon them rather than upon the writing guild that the | vivid, coarse, green wire-grass; here and there—flag of 
responsibility for IMerary soundness rests. If they set a |Swamp-spirit and miasma—a strip of uncanny, toad- 
firm front against all absurdities and objectionable | Tay moss, hanging motionless from some tree-bough in 
features In literary work, they can practically bar them |the scorching alr. The speaker—a travelling circuit- 
out from the public. The editorial fraternity is not | preacher—had been engaged in prayer exactly eighteen | 
reputed to be bashful about declining manuscripts. Their | minutes by Cassandra's (L am sorry to say, frequently- | 
fault really is that they fail to decline much that is richly |consulted) watch. He had 
worthy of that fate; and incidentally—as all fellow- 
scribblers can testify—that they now and then fail to 
accept some article of transcendant worth. When the 
editorial profession recognizes its responsibility, the 
sands of time will be less thickly strewn with posterity’s 
smal! leavings. 


not yet prayed for the! 


fact which assured at least a quarter of an hour more 
of devotional effort. Life took on the joys of an unduly 
prolonged Turkish bath. And then there came on the 
bare boards of the school-couse floor alight and meas- 
ured pit-a-pat. It was a yellow dog. Sniffing in a casu- 
al and friendly manner at one and another, lazily ignor- 
ing the muffled clucks and abortive kicks aimed at his 
onward progress, he made his way to the open space 
where the preacher stood. Over the latter’s face there 
stole an oxpression of acute curiosity, tempered with 
apprehension; open his eyes in decorum he could not, 
}and the sniffing and the light, clicking footsteps gave 
imagination uncomfortable leeway. The inquisitive 
touch of a cold nose on his ankle settled matters. ‘*Lord, 
Thou knowest what further we would ask!” said he, 
hastily; and, returning to temporal matters, he 
shooed the yellow dog out of sight and hearing. COae- 
A midsummer Sunday in a little remote New England | S*84r said the collection subsequently taken up should 
settlement. No settlement so remote—or, one is pained | 58Ve been expended in bones for that yellow dog. 
to add, so Christian!—but that Discord comes some- a 
times a-visiting. In this bit of a place of but a few The bridge of St. Angelo. The ineffable Roman sky 
scattering hundreds, Discord had divided the one church | Overhead; the slow-glid:ng, yellow Tiber beneath. The 
society. A part—representing the Established Charch— | bright Italian world going its suashiny way; and sud- 
held the old ‘sacred edifice,’ and within its whitewashed | denly, from every tower of every church in Rome, a 
walls sent up their prayers that sinners—with a sugges- | crash of bells. It is a festa Sunday; and at the same 
tive turning of closed eyes toward the building across | moment, inall the hundreds of churches, there has come 
the flelds—might be brought to see the error of their|the Elevation of the Host. The great city, at that 
ways. The other part of the disrupted congregation | mighty call, is on its knees; the passing wayfarer, the 
had possessed itself of the schoolhouse, and—dissent- | coachman descended from his box, the flower-girl, her 
ers proud of their dissent !—listened to sermons, delivered | Wares beside her, the gray-haired nobleman, kneeling 
with an unction which carried them in at the open win- | painfully and slow, his hands upon his staff: the hands 
dows of the Established Church, on how the mighty |of all Rome lift themselves in the hoiy Cross-sign; all 
should be brought down from their seats. On the Sun- | life pauses for one breath, and lifts its eyes to God. The 
day which—for no discoverable reason, I protest!—has | bells are still; the world goes its way, in sunshine and 
made itself remembered for so many years, the slantwise | laughter. 
light shone on benches unwontedly crowded; for from ** 
the hotel, several miles away, a carriage-load of summer- 
boarders had been deposited at the school-house. Where- 
at the horn of the school-house was exalted. The estab- 
lished Church thirsted to get even with Fate; and the 
result was unique. Whenever an unusual silence in the 
schoolhouse announced that prayer was being offered, 
the congregation opposite struck up a hymn—‘Hold the 
Fort,’ for first choice; and, harmony being sacrificed to 
volume of sound, the impartial visitor at the school- 
house was regaled with the sight of an excellent old 
gentleman, standing before them with closed eyes anda 
countenance expressive of intense exasperation, presum- 
ably giving forth an eloquent petition of which they en- 
joyed only the pantomine; not a word was audible, above 


GEORGIA ALLEN Peck. 
FLEETING SHOWS. 


CERTAIN MEMORABLE SUNDAYS 
If, ae dear George Herbert tells us- 

The Sundays of man’s life, 

Threaded together on Time's string, 

Make bracelets : ‘ 
—then an odd bracelet of many colors and of jewels of 
wide-varying worth would be made, in stringing to- 
gether the Sundays which, in my memory, stand out 
most vividly from the Sabbaths of my years. 


Now the day is over, 
Night is drawing nigh— 
they sing together, softly, in the pauses of the wind. 
They are old friends to whom life, kind beyond its wont, 
hss given for many years one autumn Sunday together 
in an old house among pine-clothed hills. The fire burns 
low; the sweet, pangent homeliness of its cone-fed 
smoke is in allthe rvom. 


—Comfort every sufferer, 

Watching late, in pain, 

Those who plan some evil 

From their sin restrain— 
Outside, the autumn stars flash high and 
chill inthe wind-swept sky—and see! Above the hills 
the tide of song pouring in at window and door. When, ~All a SRSEN: GREED AS (ae RE: Benen 
by an inadvertence, the Established Church all got out 7 es 
of breath at the same time, anda few sentences were No more those good tens forever. But O! som 
heard, in the schoolhouse, entreating Heaven that the | times I think—if Madam Fortune in to off ; rvs 
brethren and sisters with us to-day, from the far city, Fleeined a granted wish, it would bengees arn a a bh ~ 
might not lose sight of the immortal soul through their | for ina eo ae ; ap 
interest in fashionable garments, the visitors reflected | 
that church feuds have their advantages, and hailed Night is drawing nigh— 
with heartfelt relief the next all-obliterating burst of the lullaby that hushes me to anianh sleep shail be that 
singing from across the porn |purriog, pine-cone fire, that soft-complaining autemn 

A Sunday twilight inan English churchyard. The a we yas “oo Ady: ENR DR: saying 
summer sun just passed from sight; the sky misty with PER ARETE TOE CHER EE nee 
fading gold, through which purple shadows melt and a ee 
fall. A great tranqutlity on all the world; the chimes With ray se wg ae 
of the old cathedral pulsing down, note by mellow note, | 


—they sing. 





The day is over, 





The blazing, shadow- | 
is slight excuse for feeding upon husks or polson fruit, | less heat of a Florida afternoon, melting one’s devotion | 


the preacher's desk. 


WHITTIER. 


Sweet singer of reform—. 
Attuned to native vales a 
To fairer worlds on high bat) 


Away from song of rocks a; = 


No more he'll sing with natur. 


Our hearts to higher aims ens, 


Translated to a nobler spher 
He sings the song of Parad 


Where Freedom, Truth and Pea, 
His songful spirit men wil! 
The sweetness of his Jife—sg « 


So pure of heart and high of aj: 
From pride and self-devotio: 

Religion kept his soul sflam: 
Acd sanctified his Thou and 


So simple in his ways and thoug 
So tender, meek and ever jy 
Far better than his dreams he 
A poem sweet his life of tr 


at 


Ww 


His glowing faith iooked up to‘ 
The troubled sea of life to ca 

It bore him where the Savior t 
And made his Christian lif 


lle & psa 


Still on will Freedom’s bard ins 
The loyal soul to stand for rig 


ine j be a 
34 i 


That made a better world of ») 
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heathen nor for those in the neighhorhood on whom the 
hand of affliction had been laid since his last visit; a 


Though he be crowned, and swe 
On heavenly joy, in realms of 


pS the lyre 


Rest thou, sweet bard of Freedom 
Thy battle o’er with sin and wron 

Oh, thou art richer with the blest 
And earth is better for thy song 


oe 
Test 


u 


WILLIAM M. Tuayes 





GONE BEYOND THE VEIL; SEPTEMBE! 
A tranquil beauty brooded o’er the day 
That fairer seemed than summer in its prin 
So softly bright the golden sunshine lay 
In deep content of happy harvest-tim 
And, looking from the grey, pine-breasted height 
In quiet, thoughtful mood, we spoke of thee, 
Thy rippling verse—thy clear prophetic sight 
Thy stainless purity. 
And then came one who mournful tidings bore 
For sorrow’s steeds fly swiftly on their way 
Who told us that on earth thou art no mor 
Then stole a shadow o’er the golden day 
Nor sky nor shore nor river sezmed so fair, 
Now thou wert gone, who loved all Nature well 
Even the grey squirrel, blithely chattering there, 
Seemed the sad news to tell. 


Oh thou, who ever did’st, throagh Nature's face, 
Look inward to the over-br ooding love, 
Who, vainly straining human eye to trace 
The life unseen, the thought all thoughts above, 
Did’st meekly fold thy hands, and sweetly trust 
The love thy heart felé—though it could not se 
Now thy pure soui is freed from earthly dust 
We scarce may mourn for thee! 


Fain would we trace thy flight to realms unseen 
Fain would we catch one lingering note from far 
In vain! Invain! we know what thou hast bee 
And fair thy memory shines, as evening star! 
Fain would we feel thy spirit touch our own, 
Anointing earth-bound eyes to vision plain; 
But, though the earth seems poorer, thou being cone 
We may not grudge thy gain! 


And as the dying day, in crimson glow, 
Lays on the placid stream its evening kiss 
It seems to fit thy closing life below, 
Thine entrance into purer life than this. 
We feel thy spirit’s presence with os still, 
Now thou hast gained, at last, thy longed-for res 
And Love Divine, that waits our hearts to fill, 
Breathes o’er us— This is best! 


Through ‘the great silence,’ still thy voice we hea! 
Lifting our hearts all earthly change above; 
Still, in life’s stress and pain, we hold most dear 
Thy notes divine of faith and hope and love. 
And so we stand beside the ‘silent sea’ 
O’er which thine echoes seem to linger long, 
And humbly thank Infinite Love for thee, 
Thy service and thy song! 


AGNES MAULE MacHaAk 
Kingston, Canada. 





The entrance to the new Public Library needs thos 
decorative groups of statuary to render it architectur 
ally imposing. Itis singular, by the by, that the mere 
carving of names on the outer tablets should be 5° 
decorative. Never mind the fitness of the choice of su% 





May our eyelids close. 
through the dusking air. The peace of twilight, the | Dorotuy Lunpr. 


jects, the fret work resulting from chiselling the names 
produces a peculiarly good effect. 
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Lit ERATURE. 


beeen Ae Stent 


|of the Ball’ is one of the exceptions already hinted at; | lines of an Alruna-maiden of the Northern mythology; 





ALTH. 7 








itasatealaalh | though it deals with much the same material that inspires | and at last, that sword having completed jits work by 
<oawe SPANISH NOVELS. |‘A Christian Woman’ and ‘The Swan of ’Vilamorta,’ it |the slaying of Earl Roderic (the villain and ‘wicked 


uncle’ of the story), Earl Kenric flings it far out into the 
| ocean :—‘'Taking the Sword in his two hands he swung 
| it ina sweeping circle about his head, and stepping for- 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF LONDON. By Lawrence Hutton. | Ward flung it far out into the frosty air. Away it sped 





wowax. By Emilta ee Tronslated by | Bandles it in aloftier and less objectionable fashion. 
a neers a oy Emilia Pardo ceca es ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 
aes a Serre New York: Cassell Publishing | eenemeeceaeae 
= / K By Pedro Antonio de Alarcon. Trans- | Eighth Edition. lllustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
F serrano New York: Cassell Publishing 
Pk by Mary ; When a friend starts for English shores, one wishes 
” -<of touch, @ suteness of delinea- to express one’s good-will and interest by a gift, inex- 
fuere is 8 OT eness of style to Dofia Emilia pensive or costly as purse decides, but always valuable 
sg clea ioe that marks the careful observer. because of the friendly thought. And some give indeed 
pio Bazad * : y fairly go to find the beginnings of themselves in the gift, trifle though it may be, since they 
vg far back ficult question to solve, but surely j expend a largess of thought in its preparation or selec- 
" ote not only laughed knight-errantry tion. Nowadays almost everyone is to some extent 
oe ‘ isis the rambling romacces of | ‘literary’ in taste, and more and more of the really 
' te as ridiculous; and the author of | scholarly choose to rest or recruit bodily and mental 
; ats Z keeps as close to the facts of | forces so far away from home that troublesome distrac- 
y Christie “ vst exacting Realist could demand. | “0S may not reach them. For such the carefully pre- 
apa e netter aud good-feliowship of mii | pared book by Lawrence Hutton, entitled ‘Literary Land- 
7 arding-house at Madrid, the rustic marks of London’ is a delightful guide and companion, 
, " try-seat of ‘a small provincial gen- especially in this latest edition, illustrated for the first 
posares #1 si ng. anpunctuntet letters written to | *!me by a choice and carefully selected addition of por- 
of « shrewd, uneducated woman, furious be- traits of seventy-three of the one hundred and forty-five 
s about to marry in his old age, thus writers therein treated. . 
agen ephew’s expectations—all these are A brief sketch of each personage is given, illustrated 
3 . lity that makes the reader a partict- by opportune quotations. The alphabetical arrangement 
get ¥ : ‘at are described. There is no proem, is supplemented by exceedingly full indexes; one of 
” the instraments; the reader plunges at places, the other of people mentioned in the course of the 
’ : .m of events, and the current carries work. The portraits, as far as possible, are chosen from 
ee eth «carcely an eddy until the story stops as the less familiar, the one of Byron being in college gown 
ys slong : ——.. : wind-ap Leavis » the with cap in hand; Goldsmith appears without a wig, and 
pears, with me amen sale “ m : eth i Macaulay as he looked in the prime of his life. There 
_ sit ’ vit story has been told and it is are two pictures of Shakespeare, one from the Folio of 
‘ a th ugh neither the motif nor many of the de- 1623, the other from a portrait. 
wi , be praised as unreservedly as the excellent The only criticism one wishes to make of the whole 
pec F ied ‘ book is the lack of acknowledgement as to the source of 
-_* a canal Woman’ and ‘The Swan of Vila- | the vatious likenesses that have been selected with such 
pa ie pea A an unpleasantly suggestive artistic discrimination. The one of Sir Thomas More, 
in a ‘anish as well as French traditions in | £0F instance, would be accredited to an original by Hol- 
4 “ +8 t and the permission must serve for the | Delm, even ney stangeniten sentence diipsnaentteg ee 
ee . ; 


- wwe that charity can make. It is wearisome to 


s+yis note whenever the average novel by a writer 
sie Latin races is under discussion, but it is safe. 
yorer, itis only just to discriminate between those 


yes that make the rule, and those that constitute the 
aes. ‘A Christian Woman’ marries an elderly 
gsnorder not to be a witness of unpleasant scenes in 
yisier’s household, while her husband’s nephew keeps 
gs wermittent courtship of her both before and 
gewredding. Itis true that she keeps him stead- 
ggisdistance, but the discussions to which this state 
¢sis gives rise are scarcely edifying. 

Te Swan of Vilamorta’—a poet who belongs to that 
wrcassof which Dr. Holmes’s ‘Gifted Hopkins’ is 
& Nev England variation—has, naturally enough, a 
Patoolc affection fora woman some thirteen years his 
esr, who idolizes him as her ideal, grows jealous, and 
tally kills herself because the poet finds Ais ideal in the 
wieof Don Victoriano de Comba, whom he persecutes 
vith bis undesired attentions, and who finally, after her 
hestand’s death, gives him the snub that she lacked the 





worage to administer during his earlier proceedings. 
There is a liveliness to both of these stories that carries 
te reader comfortably through much that is sad in the 
vail; and in both the women have stronger characters 
fun the men, unless the man chances to be a priest. 


local politics are touched upon in both stories, and the 
mand outs of literature, with special reference to that 
(Spain, are commented apon in ‘The Swanof Vila- 
Bora 

i quotation from ‘A Christian Woman’ will give some 
vet of the author’s descriptive style: 


‘was a diffused light, like the first uncertain gaze of beauti- 


4 +) 


we red globe began to light up the sea, so marvelously calm, a 
Smnge quivering stirred upon the surface of the waves, which 
vere tinged with rich colors, as if the hand of some magician had 
watered over them gold, sa pphires, and rubies. 

The Child of the Ball’ sharply contrasts with these 
“ories of Dofia Baz&n’s in style, treatment and compo- 
“ton. Book I. (there are four books and an epilogue 

a!) connects immediately with Book III,; so that the 
‘eusiruction is badly broken. Moreover, the story is 
‘sentially romantic, however realistic may be its set- 
‘ng. Lofty magnanimity, great prowess, years of con- 
“acy, terrible reverses, striking situations—the book is 
fl of them. It isadrama rather than a story; the 
“ordinate characters act the part of chorus, and the 
“ader is always a spectator. Then the story has a 
‘efnite and tragical end, tragical enough, but so seem- 
"gy luevitable that the reader accepts it as one accepts 
“e end of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ for example; and 
“ough the plot has nothing in common with the libretto 
‘Mascagni’s opera, it has much of the same feeling— 
“ehot Southern blood, the passion, the concentrated 
"ge, and an equally tropical ending. The priest, Don 
Trinidad Muley, is finely contrasted against the savage- 
Mess of the scoffing Vitriol and his crew, and in Sefior de 
Aurpon's book, no less than inthose of Doiia Bazin’s, 
ere is a certain sympathy for clericals apparent, how- 


ful, half-opened eyes. The fog still veiled it. When the first rays | 


of More; but in whose possession it now is, or that our 
surmise as to its author is correct, we arenottold. Alex- 
ander Pope appears as a youthful beauty, if one may 
apply that description toa man and that the author of 
the ‘Essay on Man.’ Lamb’s noble face wears a look of 
| pathetic, sweet and eager intelligence that even to the 
unlettered observer indicates his sad life; while that of 
| Jonathan Swift, with curiously bald head, shows in its 
‘sensuous curves and the down-turning corners of the 
mouth sumething of his actual character. Sir Philip 
Sidney’s presentment is pitiably belying: he looks the 
veriest carpet-knight and inanity itself, except for the 
wild eyes. 

The saunterer along the Strand with this book in his 
pocket is reminded of Coleridge’s day dream that it was 
the Hellespont he was swimming, not a London street he 
was treading; of the fact that George Eliot lived for a 
while at No. 142, the house of the Chapmans; that Field- 
ing once lived opposite Exeter Street; that John Gay 
served his apprenticeship in the Strand and made his last 
halt there on his way to rest in Westminster Abbey; that 
St. Clement Danes was the house of worship for Samuel 
Johnson (by the way, in the parish burial-ground, where 
Kings College Hospital now stands, was buried Joe 
Miller); that William Godwin lodged near St. Mary-le- 
Strand and also at No. 195; that John Locke dwelt for a 
time in Essex House; that Walter Raleigh lived twenty 
years in Durbam House; and tuneful Edmund Waller, 
drunk, alas! hada fall by Somerset House; and that 
| many a tavern where wits and literati most congregated 
| was in this same Strand. 

; Pat ‘Literary Landmarks of London’ in your steamer 
| tronk! Marre A. MOLINEUx. 








HISTORY IN STORY. 


Tue TurestTy SworD. A Story of the Norse Invasion of Scot- 
land (262--1263.) By Robert Leighton. With I!lustrations 
by Alfred Pearse. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


In GREEK WaTERS. A Story of the Grecian War of Independ- 


ence. (1821—1827.) By G. A. Henty. With [liustrations by 
W.S. Stacey. New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 


| 

| 

| 

| The very spirit of the brave, grim and melancholy 
| North inspires Mr. Leighton’s story; and his characters 
| have a largeness of purpose and action that is in strik- 
ing contrast with the complexity of modern existence. 
| Their language isin keeping with their epoch, though 
| the author does not overwhelm his readers with arcbaisms 


| like a well-aimed arrow. The moon-beams flashed upon 

the blade as it turned in its descent, hilt downward, and 

|plunged forever deep, deep into the sea.” There ia a 

|} suggestion in that, and not an unpleasing one, of Sir 
Bedivere and Excaliber. 


‘The Thirty Sword’ is written for a b-y’s book, but 


its style and vigor will make it acceptable to older people 
as well. 


Mr. Henty’s book deals with modern history—at least, 
the progress of events during two years of the Greclan 
War of Independence supplies him with his background. 
There is no thread of story, as in Mr. Leighton’s book, to 
give unity to bis narration, which runs on, rather over- 
weighted at times with details, describing how an Eng- 
lishman, whose wife was a Greek, gives his son first one 
good-sized yacht and then a regular schooner, and at last 
sails with him in the latter to Greece, bearing arms and 
munitions of war for the insurgents. Disgusted with 
the cruelties of both Greeks and Turks, they spend their 
chief energies in rescuing non-combatants and in gener- 
ally mitigating the hardships on both sides. ‘The tone of 
the book is more favorable to the Turks than the Greeks, 
though the author praises the Greek captain, Kanaris, 
whose exploit in blowing up the Turkish man-of-war is a 
matter of history. Mr. Henty’s books always contain 
plenty of adventure, and a small boy may well be in- 
terested in following his heroes in their victorious careers ; 
but it would add a good deal to their reality if his heroes 
met with more checks, and did not wriggle themselves 
out of their difficulties quite so rapidly. The reader gets 
a little tired of that artless opportuneness that produces 
a vessel or acaptain or a rescue the instant that they 
seem desirable, and, remembering that 
The best laid schemes 0’ mice and men 

Gang aft agley, 
wonders a little at the clock-work precision with which 
all the author’s plans achieve their fulfilment. ‘Che small 
boy, however, is not hypercritical, and Mr. Henty un- 
doubtedly understands his audience, even when he drops 
a romantic sugar-plum in the marriage of they ourg hero 
to the English girl whom he rescued with her mother 
from Turkish slavery. 

Both of these boys’ books have very good full-page 
illustrations, and are supplied with maps; ‘The Thirsty 
Sword’ having ‘wo maps of islands to the west of Scot- 
land, and ‘In Greek Waters’ a map of the Grecian Archi- 
pelago. 

‘Gulf and Glacier,’ by Willis Boyd Allen, the sixth and 
last volume of the Pine Cone Series (Boston: D. Loth- 
rop Company) is the story of the travels ofa party of 
young people from Boston to Alaska and the Yellowstone 
Park by the Canadian Pacific Railroad. They meet with 
various adventures, including a bear-hunt by two of the 
boys of the party, issue one number of a travellers’ 
(MS.) newspaper, the contents of which is as brilliant 
as might be expected under the circumstances, and the 
conclusion shows a number of widdings, either recent 
or shortly to take place. The story of the cracked bell, 
which the author interpolates, is told with excellent 
taste. Mr. Allen’s books share with most of the D. 
Lothrop Company's publications their great availability 
for Sunday School libraries. 


‘L’ Evangeliste,’ by Alphonse Daudet (F. T. Neely: 
Chicago, New York), comes out in an illustrated, paper- 
covered translation, by Mary Neal Sherwood. Unques- 
tionably, there are certain aspects of misapplied zeal in 
the cause of religion that may easily be rendered ex- 
ceedingly repulsive, and M. Daudet has drawn his pic- 
ture with the skill that migh, be expected from so con- 
summate an artist; but however harsh may be the theo- 
logy of extreme Calvinism or however much pride and 
business methods may mix themselves up with Christian 
work, one feels that if the picture be a true one it in- 
dicts not so much any system of theology as it does the 
pride and self-delusion of human nature. 


NEW EBOOKS. 





| of speech, nor insist too fiercely upon the early English 


‘terms. It israther in the general tone of the narration, 
lits acceptance of ‘battle, murder and sudden death’ as 
things to be expected in that rude stage of civilization, 
‘than in avy careful fashiouing of phrase that Mr. Leigh- 
lton gives to his readers a realizing sense of that olden 
| time. 

The ancient system of criminal law, the ordeal of 
| battle, the eriach-tine, the coronation of an under-king in 
Earl Kenric of Bate, the descent of the Norsemen upon 
'the western isles of Scotland—all this and much more 
is made a part of the story and takes fresh vividness 
‘from its setting. The maiden Aasta, who presents to 
| Karl Kenric the sword of his great ancestor, King Som- 


‘vet fully the opposite side may be discussed. ‘The Chil ‘erled—the ‘Thirsty Sword’—is conceived on the familiar 


ASSASSINATION OF LINCOLN. A History of the Great Conspira- 
cy, Trial of the Conspirators by a Military Commission, aud 
a Review of the Trial of John H. Surratt.” By T. M. Harris, a 
Member of the Commission. Boston: American Citizen Com- 
pany. Sold by Subscription. 


ANNALS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS CHARITABLE MECHANIC As- 
SOCIATION. 1795—1892. Printed vy Order of the Association. 
Boston: Press of Rockwell & Churchill. 


THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER. By Mrs. Alexander. New York: 


Cassell Publishing Company. Boston: For Sale | 
Lauriat. Price, $1.00. »y Estes & 


STRANGE TALES OF A NIHILIST. By William le Queux. New 
York: Cassell Publishing Company. Boston: ¥# Sale 
Little, Brown & Co. Price, 50c. or Sale by 


NORTHANGER ABBEY. By Jane Austen. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. Price $1.25. 





PERSUASION. By Jane Austen. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, 
$1.25. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE KITTIEWINK. By Herbert D. Ward. 
ton: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1 20. eierinoee 
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DENVER, - - COLORADO. 


FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


FOR SALE 


| Friday will be occupied by an address by Mrs. Sallie 

Joy White, entitled ‘Women in the Lecture Field.’ 
Saturday, Mrs. L. P. Hopkins and Mrs. Mary Dana 

Hicks will speak upon and illustrate Manual Training. 





HISTORIC GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The New England Historic Genealogical Society held 
its first monthly meeting of the season on Wednesday, 
ex-Gov. Claflin in the chair. Councillors, were elected: 
For the unexpired term ending January, 1895, Newton 
Talbot of Boston; for the term ending January 1894, 
Charles H. Saunders of Cambridge and George Kuhn 


i j | Clarke, L. L. B., of Needham, all of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Cres 3 liBS () ByeNNE | y, John Calvin Crane of Millbury read a paper on ‘Col. 
w 


YOMING, ALL FENCED, $120,000. 


REFERENCES : 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 


Correspondence solicited. 





DUINGS UF THE SOCIETIES. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Theannual meeting of this Society, for the choice of | 


officers and standing comm 'ttees for the year 1893, was 
held last Saturday, the president, William H. Spooner, 
in the chair. The following, reported by the nominating 
committee, were elected : 


President, Nathaniel T. Kidder. 

Vice Presidents, Charles H. B. Breck, Frederick L. 
Ames, Charles S. Sargent, Francis H. Appleton. 

Professor of botany and vegetable physiology, 
Charles 8. Sargent. 

Professor of entomology, Samuel H. Scudder. 

Standing Committees: Executive—The president, 
chairman; the chairman of the finance committee, 
William C. Strong, Charles H. B. Breck, William H. 
Spooner, Benjamin C. Clark, Francis H. Appleton, 
Walter Hunnewell, Patrick Norcon. 

Finance—H. Hollis Hunnewell, chairman; Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, Frederick L. Ames. 

Pablication and Discussion, 0. B. Hadwen, chairman; 
J. D. W. French, C. Minot Weld. 

For Establishing Prizes—Chairman of Committee on 
Fruits, chairman; Chairman of the Committees on 
Flowers, Plants, Vegetables and Gardens, Charles M 
Atkinson, J. Woodward Manning, Jr. 

Library—William E. Endicott, chairman; the Pro- 
fessor of Botany and Vegetable Physiology, and the 
Professor of Entomology, J. D. W. French, George W 
Humphrey, Edwin Faxon, William J. Stewart. 

Gardens—John G. Barker, chairman; chairmen of the 
committees on fruits, flowers, plants, and vegetables, 
Henry W. Wileon, Jackson Dawson. 

Fruits—E. W. Wood, chairman, Benjamin G. Smith, 
Charlies F. Curtis, O. B. Hadwen, Warren Fenno, Samuel 
Hartwell, J. Willard Hill. 

Flowers—Arthur H. Fewkes, chairman, Michael H. 
Norton, E. H. Hitchings, William J. Martin, J. Wood- 
ward Manning, Jr. 

Plants—F. L. Harris, chairman, David Allan, James 
Comley, A, C. Bowditch, William Robinson. 

Vegetables—Charles N. Brackett, chairman, Cephas 
H. Brackett, P.G. Hanson, Varnum Frost, John Cc. 
Hovey, Warren H. Heustis, William H. Hunt. 

Committce of Arrangements—Joseph H. Woodford, 
chairman, chairman of the committee on fruits, flowers, 
plants, vegetables and gardens, Robert Farquhar. 


| 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


| Thomas Gilbert, the Leader of New England Tories.’ 
Col. Eben F. Stone of Newburyport spoke of the life 
and character of the late John Greenleaf Whittier and 
| presented the following resolutions, which were adopted : 


Resolved, that, as members of ,the New England His- 
toric Genealogical Society, we desire to express and put 
|}on record our sense of what we have lost in the recent 
|death of John Greenleaf Whittier, the gifted Quaker 
| poet, who united in his character the unflinching cour- 
|age of the reformer with the kind spirit of the philan- 
| thropist; and who for many years of his long and use- 
} ful lifewas a life member of this Society, and took a 
warm and active Interest, manifested in various ways, 
in its success and welfare. 

Resolved, that, while Mr. Whittier was in the widest 
and best sense a true lover of his country, and of his 
whole country, sympathizing fully with that splrit of 
pationality so vital to our happiness and prosperity as a 
united people, he was eminently a New England man, 
the product of her soil, climate and institutions, illus- 
trating in himself her distinctive ideas and principles. 
The spirit of her civilization was the breath of his life. 

Resolved, that it is a satisfaction to think that, while 
forced by delicate health and the necessities of a most 
sensitive temperament—a condition to which he alludes 
with the tenderest pathos in one of his beautiful war 
songs—to leave to others the work which naturally be- 
longs to the strong and energetic, such was the force and 
fervor of his enthasiasm and the power of his love for 
his fellowmen, without regard to their color and condi- 
tion, and such his services in their behalf, as poet and 
reformer, that his name cannot fail to be remembered 
with gratitude and affection among the benefactors of 
mankinod. 

Resolved, while his memory will live so long as the 
republic sball stand, whose life he did so much to pre- 
serve by his ‘unequalled war songs, we like to think at 
this time of the personal qualities and private virtues of 
our departed friend ; to recall the strength of his domes- 
tic affection, the depth and fervor of his simple Christian 
faith that gave to his daily life so much of its beauty 
and uprightness, the dignity and simplicity of his man- 
; bers, his fidelity to his convictions of duty, his ready 
sympathy and kindly interest in the personal affairs of 
his neighbors and fellow-citizens, and especially the 
modesty and humility, so superior to vanity and self- 
assertion, with which his remarkable gifts and high 
honors were carried and sustained. 








The Ladies’ Physiological [nstitute opened its season 


| with the first of a series of lectures by Salome Merritt, 


|M. D., at Wesleyan Hall, 


| 


Thursday afternoon. The 
| general subject of Dr. Merritt’s lectures 1s ‘Physiology 
|} of the Brain and Nervous System,’ to be delivered on 


| succession Thursday afternoons. 
| Following this course, there will be acourseof four 


The following were elected members of the society: | lectures on advanced nervous physiology and bygiene of 


John Spencer Clark of Boston, Francis W. Hunt of Mel- 
rose, Dudley F. Hunt of Reading, William Milman of 
Boston, Walter H. Knapp of Newtonville, and Henry 
Spaulding Perbam of Chelmsford. 

The Annual Exhibition of Fruits and Vegetables, 
which closed yesterday, was very successful and largely 
attended. 





MECHANICS’ FAIR. 

The eighteenth exhibition of the Massachusetts Char- 
itable Mechanic Association was formally opened with 
speeches and music on Wednesday, and will remain open 
until December 38. The various features and exhibits of 
interest will be noted from time to time in Tur Common- 
WEALTH. 

Among other matters of value in the education of the 
public isa projected series of short 
which will be given at eleven o'clock in 
every day of the fair. These subjects concern women’s 
work, and will be delivered at the Woman’s Headquarters 
in the upper gallery of Grand Hall. 
cises will include a concise presentation of the subject 
for the day by some one or two leaders of thought and 
action, and will be followed by general discussion by 
those interested who happen to be present. 

The following is the list of sabjegts for the coming 
week : 

Monday, Oct. 10. Mrs. Micah Dyer, Jr., will speak 
on Charity, Miss Zilpha D. Smith on Associated Chari- 


ties, and Mrs. Ednah Cheney, Mrs. Glendower Evans 
and Miss P. G. Adams, on allied topics. 


papers, some of | 
the forenoon | 


The order of exer- | 


‘the nerves. The lectures of January will be devoted to 
| different phasss of mora! questions, and will be in coépera- 
; tion with the Moral Education Association. There will 
be courses and single lectures by prominent speakers on 
‘Emergencies,’ ‘Nursing,’ ‘Food’ and other topics of 
popular interest. Among the speakers and subjects 
already secured are James J. Putnam, M. D., ‘New 
| Discoveries in the Physiology of the Brain;’ David 
Hunt, M. D., ‘The Hygiene of the Eye;’ Rev. Charles G. 
Ames, ‘Physical Provisions for ‘Spiritual Living;’ Mrs. 
D. A. Lincoln, ‘Proper Preparation of Food;’ P. D. 
| Moriarty, D. M. D., demonstration lecture on Den- 
tistry; Mrs. Edvah D. Cheney and Mrs. Ellen B. 
| Dietrich will speak during the season,” and their subjects 
will be duly announced. 





The New England Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools holds its seventh annual meeting in the 
Latin School hall on Friday and Saturday next. The 
| meeting will open at half-past two o’clock on Friday 
| with the reading of a paper by Mr. Francis A. Water- 
house, [Head Master of the English High School, on 


|‘Methods of Determining the Qualifications of Candi 


dates for Admission to College,’ and the following dis- 


| cussion will be opened by President Carter of Williams 


Tuesday, Annie Felton Reyno.ds, D. D. S., will dis. | 


cuss ‘Women in Dentistry.’ 

Wednesday will be Journalist's Day, the meeting 
being under charge of Mrs. E. H. M. Merrill. Miss 
Katherine Conway will speakon ‘Woman's Place in Jour- 
valism,’ and other topics will be discussed by Miss Lilian 
Whitney, Mrs. Marion A. McBride and Mrs. Sallie Joy 
White. : 


Thursday, the subject will be ‘Women in the Lecture | 


Field,’ the speakers being Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 


Fraulein 
Stolle and Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler. 


College. Friday evening, Prof. George Herbert Palmer 
of Harvard will read a paper on ‘Ethical Training in 
School and College.’ Saturday forenoon, at 9 o'clock, 
the business meeting of the Association will be held, 
followed by an address by Prof. James M. Peirce of 
Harvard on ‘Theoretical Knowledge and Practical Facil- 
ity in Algebra: to what exteat is each important in pre- 
paration for college?’ Mr. William F. Bradbury, Head 


| Master of the Cambridge High School, will lead the dis- 


| 


| 


cussion on this subject. 


The Society of Arts held its first regular meeting for 
the present year on Thursday evening at the Institute of 


' Technology. Prof. William T. Sedgwick read a paper 


on ‘Modern Scientific Views of the 
tion of Cholera,’ which will be printea i, ¢. 
| next number of Tak CommMonweatry a 


Cause ang Preves 





THE DRAMATIC wre EK, 


At the Tremont Theatre, this week, 1), 





AT Mir 


popular actress, Miss Annie Pixley, has giv. 0 8 st : ¥s 
first glimpse of her new play, ‘Miss Blyth, of D i 
The story is of a breezy, plucky young Western 4. 
pearing in her brother-in-law’s house as poor ain : 
but coming into a fortune, and setting zht m - - 
has gone wrong io her sister's home: ex, sing =. Bue 


eatening t 


lish adventurer and his wife, who are th; 

her brother-iu-law’s fortune, the other hj b bot — 
ousting a meddlesome old spinster, who jx making Ms 
Blythe's delicate sister a martyr to her arroe nt 


gant ® 
someness. 
The plot isa new and novel one, but its handling 
s ey = Sadiy 
commonplace and in effective; the dialogue bejp, é 


marvel of banalité. Occasionally, howeve; 
fortunate bit of scene; as in that wher OF alte 
the piano and is parenthetically directed by Miss Bis 
to what music will most appropriately com 
happenings in progress. The acting is painsy, 
effective, Miss Pixley being quite her well-re, 
self, wholesome, lively and gay. 


At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, ‘A Nutmeg Ma 
has proved a conspicuous success. I[tisa very frank, 
funny jamble of borrowings from many sources. ¢ 
the ‘Lost Paradise,’ for example, the nam he her 
and the story of its origin; from ‘The County Fair , 


much-travestied bucolic folk and happenings; from ‘Big. 
Jeans’ the whole motif and sequence of the rescue scene 
substituting—a greater impossibility, if possible, from , 
romantic standpoint!—a pile-driver for the buzz-say 
The acting is in many instances capital. Miss Lewis, 


happiest moments are undoubtedly her guiin+ ones, yy 
Henry Herman humanizes, by his simple sincerity apd 
manliness, a rather conventional villain Mrs. Eberi 


gives a quaintly lifelike picture of a famillar type of yillge 
gossip. 

A the Grand Opera House, Dr. Carver and bis cog 
pany have appeared in ‘The Scout,’ a mad jombk 
rifle-balls and war-whoops. At the Boston Museam 
‘Agatha’ still holds her pearl-pure way. At the Globe 
Theatre, the miasmas of ‘Thérése Raguin’ have 
parently proved congenial atmosphere to large audiences 
At the Boston Theatre, ‘The Old Homestead’ outwens 
newer candidates for favor. At the Park Theatre, iM 
is still testing the capacity of the house. At the Hollis 
St. Theatre, fetching, risqué Miss Helyett has reoewed 
last season’s success. At the Columbia Theatre, ‘Settled 
Out of Court’ holdsthe popular fancy, 
spirited and brilliant acting. 

[Annonncement aod Chat concerning forthcoming plays wi 
hereafter be found on Page 12.) 


with its varied 


Stage Whispers Say: 

That these are Blythe days at the}Tremont Theatre. 

That, after the buzz-saw scene and the pile-driver 
seene, we ought to see the hero under an electric car. 

That it is no wonder A Nutmeg Match is spicy. 

That A Gray Mare should draw well, « 
name. 

That Mr. Crane, trained actor as he is, is still ‘0 
Probation.’ , 

That Dr. Carver and his company Scout the | 
failure. 

That Miss Blyth has several clever little scenes 

That one can’t make a Black Patti sound appetizing 

That Zola seems to suit cultured Boston. 

That Salvini and bis plays should, appeal to} the fs 
West, where, according to Kipling— 
The wildest tales are true, 

And the men bulk big on the old trail, the long trail, the ov 
trail, 

And life runs large on the old trail—the trail that is always Dew 

That in the late English symposiam on Why Novelists 
Don’t Write Plays, one very obvious reason was r 
looked, which is— 

That they can’t. 

That Standing Bear proved more than most of ™§ 
cap, sitting, bear. 


= 
® 
. 





TUFTS COLLEGE NOTES. 
The year just beginning bids fair to be the most su 
cessful in the history of the College. The annouacemett 
which fell like a bomb-shell into a startled camp, that te 
College would be open to women this fall, caused many 
gloomy prophecies in regard to the incoming class. 428 
spite of the croakers, however, there are more than eighty 
new students on the hill. The faculty has been increas 
by the appointment of J. S. Kiagsly Sc. D., as Professor 
of Biology, Mr. Leo Lewis as Instractor in Frenc® ~ 
Mr. Edwin Start as Instructor in History, the two 
being graduates of the College. . 
The two new buildings for the Divinity School, on¢ 


the gift of Dr. Miner and bearing the name of Miner Hall, 








the other provided by subscriptions from friends of the 
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she name of Paige Hall in honor of the Tudor Williams; ‘The Lawand the Boy,’ by Ida Estelle 
sollege and given D D., are occupied. Crouch; ‘Modern Languages as a Mental Discipline,’ by 
college does not take the rank that Prof. Otto Heller. 


re for it. While there are some strong The October number of ‘Romance,’ the second in that 
+yall team and some good individual play- magazine's notable series of special issues, illustrating 
need much practice to make them af the fiction of different nations, will be a special German 
rhere is good material here for a base- number. More than half of its contents will be translated 
veam, and it is hoped that their record next spring from the German, and no such opportunity has ever be- 
“2 thy one fore been afforded American readers to see, grouped in a 
‘pb is being reorganized. It is this year to single issue of a magazine, so many and such characteris- 


A 

ay. Lucius Paige 

ne 

; » +) 
[o athletics, \ e | 


Jone, toey 
active bod 


Da. 
may be aW r 


The Giee ( 

ander the direction of Mr. Lewis, who so admirably tic specimens of the work of the best story-writers of 
, od the Club at the time he was a student in college. that nation. 
qraineu © ” ry " 
He bas since then had three years of musical training in The Century has sent a man to Europe to gather the 


Germany, and under his leadership the Club will un- 


: latest data with regard to railway-crossings. The maga- 
i tain the high standard of its work last 8 y g g 


goabtedly ma zine is soon to have an article on this subject and kindred 


reat topics which relate to ‘Good Roads.’ 
cation made last spring for a chapter of the 


satis Se pa, being referred to a council of which T. 
W. Higginson and Rev. E. E. Hale were members, was 
~oosly granted. Steps will be taken as soon as 

racticable for the organization of a chapter. 
’ rbere is great demand among the students for board- 
ng places neat the college, the accommodations of the 
resent diving club beinginsufficient. If the fraternity 
vases ever have their foundations laid on College 
1)) rather than in Spain, it would give an opportunity 

“Smaller dining clubs that would be more easily | (*HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 
| and that might be made a pleasant feature in | 593 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 

ye social life of the College. Thorough preparation for the Institute of Technology, for 
~ | Business, and for College. In alliciasses, Special Students 


|are received. Particular attention to Girls and Young Chil- 
. r hl Y rl | 
MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. | dren. Unusual careof health. The sixty-fourth annual cata. 


Mrs. Alexander’s new novel, ‘The Snare of the Fowl- 
er,’ is announced by the Cassell Publishing Company. 
It has heen ranked by those who have read the advance 
sheets with her masterpiece, ‘The Wooing O't.’ It is a 
capital story and has all the charm of this writer's 
manner. 


+ 





EDUCATIONAL. 


1>-D 


a aca a cae | logue sent on request. 
The Engineering Magazine (New York : The Engineer- The class for training Kindergarten teachers is in charge 


og agazine Co.) enters upon its fourth volume with the of Miss LucY WHEELOCK. 
. f ctober. This magazine has made for itself a The building is situated in the most clegant part of the city, and 
eave fur Uctoder. 8 b 


; P where there are no temptations to lead to bad habits. 
nique place among indastrial periodicals It is not 


strictly technical, as its name may seem to Imply, although ERKELEY SCHOOL, Y. M. C. A. 

there is no lack of technical authority in its articles. FOR BOTH SEXEs. 

Bot the range of subjects treated, and the manner in A Graded School from lowest primary to full preparation for all 
which they are presented, give this magazine a high place | collegiate institutions. Certificates received at college for either 


‘og those publications which instruct and entertain | sex. Pupils received at eleven different colleges this season. 





- ’ ¢ number as an example. th | Ninth year begins Sept. 26. Send for catalogue. Open daily from 
Ta take the Drese : sane a > ois age. Bd 

fe ine ne Pee peer 4p elyeneedingdl (TY * TAYLOR, DE MERITTE & HAGAR. 
Bridge-Building in America, by T. Kennard Thomson—a | 

osper of great interest and crowded with valuable infor- | QRADFORD ACADEMY, 

mation—is not a treatise on girders and trusses, on thrust BKADFORD, MASS. 


and strain, which only a practical engineer can under- | For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur 
sand; these are all there, in their proper place, for those | P488¢d for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general course 
of study; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 

}Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


who wish statistics, but the scope of the paper is such as 
to give every intelligent, non-professional reader the 
tnowledge which he would like to have concerning this 
mnch of engineering work. Nor are the eighteen fine 66 tines OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL, 

ilustrations which accompany this paper pictures of CARROLL CO., ILL., 

sachine shops or draughtsman’s drawings of ‘shoes’ and | SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC tells how 
joints and pin-connections ;’ they are views of some of the students with small means can, by the*PECUNIARY AID SYSTEM” 
gain a collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


EST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


most picturesque scenery onthe continent and of some of 
the most wonderful products of engineering skill. The 
same may be said of the paper on the Phosphate Industry WEST NEWTON: MASS. 

{ Florida, by Floyd B. Wilson; and, indeed, of every! portieth year of this family School for boys and girls will begin 
article in this number, which includes other branches of | Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
science, such as Dr. Shrady’s paper on safe-guards | Wellesley,and other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business; 
against cholera, Professor Shaler’s paper on the regula- special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 
tion of the professions, and Erastus Wymaa or recipro- hd siti tithes palammcns- 9 West Newton, Mass 
city with Canada. In short, the Engineering Magazine | Teagbae 
makes a place for itself on the table of the intelligent) LFOWARD SEMINARY, 

reader whether or not he has a special interest in engi- WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 

neering asa science. A peculiarly valuable feature of | Plymouth Co.,25 miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
this magazine is its Index to current technical literature, | Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. Ad- 


by which the reader can inform himself of the subjects of | vantaces 1m Ne ee ee eee 


Recetas ‘ a id | Science Di fi warded for gradu 
discussion in technical periodicals allover the world, and Sages Tignes Seer 7 sortietaitrn mendes 


nein én ae | Send for an illustrated circular. 

can order. ata ing expense, 2 | 

a g pense, articles which he may H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Principa). 
wish to read, from the office of the Magazine. 7. ¥, - ai Sis ik 


a . 
Volume I., No. 1, of the Boston Daily Register has | Gcuoet OF CHEMISTRY 
deen received. This is a daily paper devoted exclusively | Ee ee a eae, 
real estate and civil court proceedings. In its different | Training for service, educational or industrial. Preparation 
| for a pursuit asa chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
gages, chattel mortgages, building permits, and every- | ns 9 OF ress, Scuoeh ef COMM Sapte: Wie ial 
thing of interest to the real estate man is given. To | s 








departments, reports of real estate conveyances, mort- 


PRARG's NORMAL ART CLASSES. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The work of these classes is carried on by means of Home Study 
and Correspondence, and may be successfully followed without 
interrupting other regular occupations. The methods and the 
practical results of these classes are warmly commended by 
leading educators and prominent teachers of Drawing in all parts 
of the country. Those who wish to secure thorough normal train- 
ing for public school work in Form Study, Drawing, and Color, or 
to fit themselves for Art Study at the best technical schools, will 
find the necessary assistance provided through these classes. For 
full information relative to courses of study, terms, etc., as well as 
particulars regarding the Prang Scholarships in the Art Depart 
ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, address 

PRANQG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES, 


Please mention this Publication. 646 Washington St., Boston. 


1 oe BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
MOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expression in America. First to teach 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Founded by Dr. EBEN TOURJER. CARL FAELTEN, Director.J 


Mauasic, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year 
commences Sept. 8. Offices open for registration Sept. 1. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


For Young Ladies and Children. College Preparatory or 
Special Courses. Four or six boarding pupils. Best instruction 
and care. Highest references. Re-opens Sept. 28th, 1892. 


FASTMAN GUSINESS COLLEGE, i fv 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


-YAVERFORD COLLEGE, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes. 
Observatory and Exteusive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $5008 


|} year. Address 


THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa 


yu WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur. 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New «lormitory costing $80,000. N= dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounus all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly fitted 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are 1: 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M.,§Principal. 


BOSTON, MASS, 


The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept., 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its Infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 


Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury St., Boston. 





DATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rev. Oren B 
Cheney, 0.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 





‘be lawyer the paper will be of considerable assistance. Busser INSTITUTION (of Harvard University). 

Besidcs publishing the dockets, the court proceedings | FORSSE BELG Mage. 

will bereported day by day. The paper covers a new This school of Agricalture and Horticulture will begin its regu- 

feld and will probably be successful. It is published by | ‘ar course for 1892-05 on ee Oe en een 

C. H. Van Buren, 110 ‘fremont street. is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
- ; carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
Editor J. F. Benyon has succeeded in making The | instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 


Weekly Journalist the best paper of its kind published | time necessary for a full college course. For further information, | 


n the 


‘8 She country. It is devoted to authors, journalists, iz 
advertisers and printers, and ins i Pere eee 
Valuable matter Pasi to Prone me ” iui = yeeteran ACADEMY, 
are extensively quoted a eae oan tron AL ERARAM, HAS. 
: wesively ed and comm } 
to Calitornia M. ‘ — ec ; ce upon from mytine One of the best academic and classical schools in New England. 
gracefy > f ‘ rede is mainly due to Mr. Benyon’s $200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
: cefal diction and invariably logical arguments that | cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 
- Weekly Journalist has attained its present high edi- | Send for catalogue to 
ata Standard. His editorials are clean, incisive and 
Always to the point. 
The Uct 


address Prof. FRANUIS H. STORER, Jamaica Piain, Mass. 





Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A.M., Principal. 
7 ROCTOR ACADEMY, 
Rt ober number of Education (Boston: Kasson | ANDOVER, N. H. 
& raimer c ; - on 
of Ed = 8 contains articles as follows: “The True End | Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
he pucation, by Dr. Emerson E. White; ‘Notes on | of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
rineiples of Education,’ by M. Mac Vicar, LL. D.; ‘The | Charges moderate. The loc ition is twenty-nine miles north of 
ga College for Girls n Constantinople,’ by Eliza- Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful and 
orter Gould; it : 
~~thrioty uld; ‘feaching English Literature,’ by | tor catalogue to 
' Meverett W. Spring ; ‘Reading at Sight,’ by Charles | 


Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 


| comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send | 


Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral] Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rey. Benjamin 
| F, Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
| Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
| James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
| Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
| H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiiliam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $150. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
seven scholarebips and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 
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AN AUTUMN LANDSCAPE. 


BY ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 
No wind there is that either pipes or moans; 
The fields are cold and still; the sky 
Ie covered with a biue-gray sheet 
Of motionless cloud; and at my feet 
The river, curling softly by, 
W hispers and dimples round ite quiet gray stones. 


Along the chill green slope that dips and heaves 
The road runs rough and silent, lined 
With plum-trees, misty and blue-gray, 
And poplars pallid as the day, 
In masses spectral, undefined, 
Pale greenish stems half hid in dry gray leaves. 


And on beside the river’s sober edge 
A long fresh field lies black. Beyond, 
Low thickets gray and reddish stand, 
Stroked white with birch; and near at hand, 
Over a little steel-smooth pond, 
Hang multitudes of thin and withering sedge. 


Across a waste and solitary rise 
A plougbman urges his dull team, 

A stooped gray figure with prone brow 
That plunges bending to the pl ugh 
With strong, uneven steps. The stream 
Rings and re-echoes with his furious cries 


Sometimes the lowing of a cow, long-drawn, 
Comes from far off; and crows in strings 
Pass on the upper silences. 
A flock of small yray goldfinches, 
Flown down with silvery twitterings, 
Rustle among the birch cones and are gone 


This day the season seems like one that heeds 
With fixed ear and lifted hand 
All moods that yet are known on earth, 
All motions that have faintest birth, 
If baply she may understand 
The utmost inward sense of all her deeds. 


—{Harper’s Magazine. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN, 





Lieutenant Peary will probably be as- 
signed to service at League Island, which 
means Philadelphia. He 
neer, and there is said to be a great demand 


for officers with such qualifications just 


now. 


The latest addition to the ranks of roval 
authors is said to be the beautiful Queen 
Margherita of Italy. According toa Na- 


ples journal, she wrote a number of poems | 


this last summer, but declines to allow 
even King Humbert to read them. 


Professor W. G. Sumner of Yale, the 
well-known political economist, will not 
return to New Haven this fall as he first 
intended, but will remain in Europe until 
mid winter. 


Matthew A., William A. and Duane A. 
Grant of Torrington, Conn., recently cele- 
brated their 71st birthday. These triplets, 
doubtless the oldest in the country, claim 
an ancestry that connects them with Gen- 
eral Grant. 


The largest ostrich found for a genera- 
tion in Central Africa is on its way to 
London, a present from the great Moham- 
medan chief, Alimary Samaden, to Queen 
Victoria. The bird’s head is 10 feet from 
its toes and in high feather. 


Hon. William Dickey was sent to the 
Maine Legislature in 1842, and they are 
sending him there yet. He was re-elected 
at the recent election. He is 81 years old. 


Madam Schliemann and Dr. Dorpfeld, 
who were sent by the German Government 
to make excavations on the supposed site 
of ancient Troy, were obliged to postpone 
operations on account of the cholera 
scare. 


Actor W. H. Crane’s fishing trips with 
Joseph Jefferson and Grover Cleveland 
were productive of a story he is telling 
about the Democratic candidate. Cleve- 
land was commenting on Jefferson’s impa- 
tience when the fish failed to bite. “As 
for me,” said the ex-president, “I sit right 
there and fish until either the the pond runs 
day or the horn blows for supper.” 


Mme. Patti’s agents deny that she in- 
tends to retire, and add that her engage- 


ments will keep her busy until the autumn 
of 1894. 


‘Thank God, the champion remains in 
the profession,” said Edwin Booth in a 
slightly sarcastic tone to Mrs. John Drew, 
when he heard that Slugger Corbett was 
to go upon the stage. 


President Harrison will be unable to at- 
tend the dedication of the World’s Fair 
this month, and Vice-President Morton 
will again substitute. 


Moncure D. Conway has returned to his 
old pulpit at the South Place church in 
London. 


Mr. Eben D. Jordan, of Jordan, Marsh 
& Co., has engaged the Posse Gymnasium 
ou Irvington street, every Thursday even- 
ing, for the benefit of the female employées 
in his establishment. They will be in- 
structed free of expense in all the latest 
health-giving manceuvres by an efficient 
corps of teachers belonging to the gym 
nasium, 


is a civil engi- | 


has bought an old 
|to fit up as a home where confirmed inva- 
|lids may go for change and outing. The 
|farm isalarge one and the house ample 
and roomy. It overlooks the Connecticut 
| River. 


Captain Thomas J. Spencer, now in the 
}employ of the United States Pension Oilice, 
served in forty-five battles of the Civil 
| War, was captured three times and escaped 
twice, and saw the inside of seven Con 
| federate prisons. 


The supposed birthplace of Handel in 
| Hake hes recently been used as a beer 
|garden, and it is now about to be sold, 
|probably for the site of a big 


The late General Alfred H. Terry’s sister, | 
| Miss Harriet Terry, 
| mansion in Portland, Conn., which she is 
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| has accepted the invitation to deliver the | 
brewery. | 


The dwelling-house will be purchased and | 


moved off as a Handel Museum if admirers 
| of the great composer can raise the money. 


It is rumored in Paris that Archbishop 
Crrigin of New York and Archbishop 
Ireland of St. Paul, Minn., will be made 
| cardinals at the coming papal consistory. 


sohn, anda woman of some repute as a 
poet, celebrated her ninetieth birthday at 
Potsdam a few days ago. 


| Asa memorial of Alfred Krupp, founder 


lof the great foundry at Essen, his son 
| Frederick, who has conducted the works 
| since his death, has set apart 500,000 marks 
|for the erection of 100 small dwellings, 
with little gardens attached, for the use of 
| the worthiest workmen of the foundry when 
|infirmity or old age overtakes them. 


Mrs. French Sheldon, the American 
| woman known as an explorer cf Africa, 
jsailed for New York on the Aurania last 
| Saturday. 


Mr. W. E. Cunningham, the recognized 
| connoisseur in furs and their make-up and 
combination, having been connected with 
ithe fur department of Jos. A. Jackson, 
412 Washington street, for the past two 
years, has recently become associated with 
H. Crine, the well known and 
furrier at Nos. 15 and 17 Avon Street. Mr 
Crine is certainly to be congratulated upon 
his acquisition. 


Mr. Booker T. Washington, Principal of 
the Tuskegee (Alabama) Normal School, 
and Miss Margaret J. Murray, are to be 
married at Tuskegee vext Wednesday. 
Miss Murray is a graduate of Fisk Uni- 
versity and has been during the last three 
and a half years a teacher at Tuskegee and 
during the last two and a half years has 
| filled the position of Lady Principal. 

| [tisrumored at Gloucester that Corne- 
|lius Vanderbilt bas bought the Old Stage 
| Fort property, and that he will erect there- 
jon a magnificent summer house. 
| property is a tract of about 37 acres, com- 
| manding a view of the city, the harbor and 
} many miles out to sea. 


| A monument to the memory of the late 
iC. W. Field and his wife is being made in 
| Ireland, and oncompletion will be placed 
| im the historic burial ground at Stockbridge 
|where members of the Field family have 
| been interred for generations. 

| 


| Lane Theological Seminary, is to be tried | 


| next month. 


Wilhelmine Hensel, a relative of Mendels- | 


| 





reliable | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 








| 
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| Qilmore’s successor as leader and busi- | 


|}ness manager of the orchestra that bore | 


his name is Professor Charles W. Freuden- | 


voll. Mrs. Gilmore and her daughter 
selected him, and on their authority he 
| has closed an engagement with the man- 
;agers of the St. Louis Exposition to com- 
| plete the contracts made originally with 
| Giimore. 


| subjugated Apache I[ndians, is living near 
| Mobile, Alabama, has been madea gardener 


at the military station where he isa cap- | Hub Punch is sold by Family Grocers all over the 


United States. 


| tive, and is also a justice of the peace for 
| the tribe. 
Prince Bismarck, while out driving a 
few days before leaving Kissingen, chanced 
jto meet an old, weather-beaten peasant, 
| who was returning home in a hay-wagon 
| from along day’s work. Bismarck salut- 
,ed the man and, leaving his own carriage, 
| took a seat at the peasant’s side. They 


j 
} 
| 


talked of the crops, of the weather, wages, | 


| village, politics, and other matters in 


|which the peasant was interested. As he 


| was about to leave him, the Prince, with- | 


;out revealing his identity, asked if he 
}could do his companion any service. <I 
| have my hcrses, cattle and crops,” the man 
replied, ‘‘and need nothing. But, stran- 
ger, if you wish to please me, tell me 
| where you get that fine tobacco for your 


pipe.” Bismarck, promising to send the 
tobacco upon his return home, took his 
leave. 


A few weeks ago, the peasant, 
according to German papers, was sur- 
prised to receive twelve packages of 
tobacco, accompanied by a letter bearing 
Bismarck’s signature. He is now an 
ardent advocate of the ex-Chancellor’s 
/return to power. 


| Richard Friese, the German artist whose 
| work is becoming better known on this 
| side of the Atlantic, was long ago called 
|*The Landseer cf Germany.’ He was first 
brought into notice by the patronage of 
the old Emperor William, and he enjoys 
the favor of the present Kaiser. 


The ex-chief, Geronimo, who, with other | 


| Lemon. 


the Oranges. 


UCT BER &, — 


Another attempt is soon to be made to | 


)) )) WBN /) ip Wins 
as Ay 






sell at auction the old manor-house in : f OF) | 

Ireland wherein Sir Walter Raleigh lived WV UU Orence 
for many years, and where Edmund Spen- », NNN } S | 

ser visited him. Thereis an ancient tree NN \ i | 


in the garden under which Raleigh smoked 

the famous pipe which led his frightened 

servant-maid to think he was on fire and 

to drench him with a pail of water; and 

there isan old panelled room in the hou-e 

which is pointed out as the place where 

Spenser read portions of the ‘Faery Queen’ | 
from his manu<cript for the lord of the 

anor. It is a very picturesque old house 

and remarkably well-preserved. 


wie 
iX 


Florence Knittin 


yr i 
W hatev: k Silk. 


President Andrews of Brown University | 


Discovery Day address at Salem | \\N\ “wate 


Professor Henrv Preserved Smith, of the | 


for heresy by the Cincinnati Presbytery | 
The vote stood 42 to 16 in} 
favor of prosecution. 


NONOTUCK SILK cn 


1S Summer St... Boston Hon 


Steam Carpet Cleaning. 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid, 


| te Ge supplies 
Grand Tours Across the Continent. | iy 


For the increasing volume of California 
travel Messrs Raymond and Whitcomb’ 
series of eight winter tours provides com- 
forts and luxuries not to be bad otherwise. 
The parties cross the continent on special 
time schedules and in the floest of Pullman 
vestibuled trains. Dining cars are emp!oy- 
ed 1n every instance. On the Pacific coast 
the passenger can exercise his own choice 
as to time and place of sojourn and route 
and time of return. Ten east-bound par- 
ties will come home with special escort, 
several of them stopping at the Raymond 
and Whitcomb Grand Hotel in Chicago to 
see the Exposition, and the tickets are also 
good for use independently on any train 
until July. The first dates of departure 
from Boston are November 10 and Decem- 
ber 8. Raymond and Whitcomb, 296 
Washington street, Boston, will mail a 

any applicant. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND pp. 
TURNED SAME DAY 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tints 


UPHOLSTERER 


J.B. BRYANT ana CABINeT-mMaAKER 


711 Tremont St. Between 


Buatland and Coucord Sy 


ENGRAVING 


AND® 


PRINTING. 


INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY 
PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLuB 
AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 
ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 
PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN 10 
ORDERS BY MAIL. 





Health has its weight. We 
cannot go far above or below 
our healthy weight without 
disturbing health. We can- 
not keep health and lose our 
weight. 

It is fat that comes and 
goes, Too much is burden- 
some ; too little is dangerous. 

Health requires enough 


fat for daily use and a little MISS GRANT, 


more for reserve and com- 49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 
fort. That keeps us plump. aa i 
The result is beauty—the Unlike the Dutch Process 
beauty of health. a No Alkalies 
A little book on CAREFUL ‘ —o— 

LIVING shows the importance Other Chemicals 
of keeping your healthy gg 
weight. We send it free. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 


it * | Pi\\BreakfastCocos 
SOMETHING NEW) iii cesses" 


pure and soluble. 
FOR DESSERT. 











the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more « 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cu} 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EAsiLY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


C. A. SHAW & CO., 


Solicitors of 


American and Foreign Pateils 


And Experts and Counsellors in 
tent Causes. ] 


NO. 63 COURT STREET, BOSTON 


It has more than three times 


Hub Punch Sherbet, as served at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel, New York, is Delicious and Satisfying. 


To make Hub Punch Sherbet, use 
One Quart Water anda Pint of Sugar. Boil to- 
gether and Skim. Add juice of 4 Oranges and one 
Flavor with a Half-Pint Hub Punch, or 
a teacupful. Freeze and Pack. 

The above formula works well, but a good re- 
sult can be obtained with Lemon Juice, omitting 


Cc. H. GRAVES & SONS, 
Proprietors Hub Punch, Boston. 


Carueat's Rotary Book-Cases, 


BALL BEARING. 


We make cases 
adapted to every 
requirement. 
For Homes, Li- 
brary, Legal or 
Commercial use. 
Also special 
eases for the 
“Century” 
Dictionary. 
Illustrated 
Catalogue free. 
Address 


Personal attention given to all applicatl - 
Fee for services may he contingent on aliowsn 


if desired. 


STORMY VACATION DAYS 
MADE PLEASANT. 


Did you ever have a Vacation without § 7 
stormy days, when you did not know whatt i 
with yourself? Reading is what most peop’: ® 
back on at such times and nothing is better & 
drive away the blues than a short crisp stor} 
few good jokes. Our special offer of 2 -_ 
numbers of the Waverly Magazine, of one 
ent dates, for $1.00 postpaid, will supply you wil 














etc. The same amount of reading in the trashy 


SARGENT MFG. CO. , |25¢ novel, would cost you #12. Send stamp (°" 


Either 814 Broadway. New York, or | sample. Address 


WAVERLY MAGAZINE, 
Muskegon, Mich. | A 


- Mase. 
Quote Boston ComMonWEALTH.§ Box 172, Boston, 


about 400 short, clean and complete stories, jokes 
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Articles of Permanent Value are 


Published Weekly in 
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4 person 


concerned in the work of the Scientific, 





Historical and other Learne 


.f Boston will be interested in the prompt publication, each week, of some 
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7.—SUNS AND THEIR SATELLITES. 5S. C. 


March 5.- 


12.—RAIN-CLOUDS AND LIGHTNING. 


rHE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF 


OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 


THE GYPSY MOTH. 
0.—SOIL AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. 


-THE NEW STAR. 
THE COLUMN OF HANES. 


THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 


VARIABLE STARS. 
THE 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. 


-~THREE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRALS. 


able papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 
ssues THE COMMONWEALTH has thus published : 


} MOTION .OF THE,,EARTH. S. C. CHanpier, before the 


Boston Scientific Society. 


#ENEALOGY. 


N. S. SHALER, 


before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 


THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. H. G. 


W apDLIn, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 


J. B. HARRISON. 


CHE SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN N 


(Original for this journal.) 


ATURAL SCIENCE. 


Samvuet H. Scuppsr, before the Boston Natural History Society. 


T. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 
CHARLES 


JOHN 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


CorpLey WINSLOW. 


GEORGE Baur, 
Antiquarian Society. 


(Original for this Journal.) 
(Original for this Journal.) 


(Original for this Journal.) 
FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


JoHN TREVOR read by 


V. Ritey, before the Lowell institute. 


E. Russevyi, before 


Joun RircHime, JR. 
WILLIAM 


before the American 


JOHN RITCHIE, JR. 
Eaopert C. 


SmytuH, before the American Antiquarian Society. 


Byron Groce, at the Annual Reception. 
Boston Scientific Society. 
W. Henry WINSLOW. 


Boston Scientific Scciety. M. 
Meteorological Society. 


CHANDLER, 


Henry P. 
HARRIOTT, 


Address of the President 


before the 


(Original for this Journal.) 


Curtis, before the 
before the Royal 


10.—REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Epwris D. Meap, before the 
Massachasetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. 


26.—ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL RAINFALL. 


This publication wii be continued weekly. 
promptly, in full and complete form, into the hands of persons interested in these 


He has what no other journal or magazine in the country gives its readers. 
tbreast of the progress of the age, in the company of its foremost thinkers. 

THE NUMBERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
i convenient form, the publishers will supply to Each New Subscriber or each | 
who renews his subscription for one year and who sends $2.50 for | 
that purpose direct to this office 


A HANDSOME BINDING PORTFOLIO 


‘ppropriately lettered and made to contain the numbers of Tug 
de entire year (fifty-two numbers.) 


TO PRESERVE 


QWitLtiaM Morris 


Davis, before the New England Meteorological Society. 


It serves to bring these valuable papers 


subjects, in a shape desirable for preservation. 
rhe possessor of a file of Tat COMMONWEALTH therefore has the benefit of the best 
‘thought of our best men on those subjects which thinking people are discussing. 


He is 


COMMONWEAL7TH for 


This will enable our subscribers to preserve in convenient form these papers which 


The 


rmanent value and a lasting interest. 


ITHIS OFFER IS FREE; 





tated, to all subscribing at this office anu remitting ten cents additional ror | 
the Binding Portfolio. 


béomaprscies are able to supply back numbers to a limited exteut, bat make this 
rder that the readers of Tur ComMoNWeaLtTa may “SAVE THE COMMON- | 
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PURE NATURAL WOOL, 


‘Free|from POISONOTIS DYES. 


BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E.“FLETCHER & CO., 


iC FEZ BADQUARTERSA|FORI 
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TRADE MAR K. 











HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 


A Goop RICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon street, 
7 Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy ; 
special facilities ; ‘author of Goodrich on Divorce, 
with laws of all States in press. 


M,C. A. CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 





OFFICE AND SALESRUOM : 
Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 


ANDREW J. Lioyo, OPTICIAN, 
823 Washington Strect, 
Opp. Old South Church 
Branch, 284 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 


TRADE MAR 





Tommie MARK. 


Polish all Metals with 
STARINE. 


Everybody Recommends It. 
For sale by all Hardware and Mill 
Supply Dealers and Grocers. 


$2.00 per gal., 60c. qt., 40c. 
gpt., 25c. 1-2 pt. 


MANUFACTUREDHBY 


SAML. KIDDER, 60 Federal 8t., Boston. 


CATARRH, 


Hay Fever, Lung and Throat id. 
Permanently Cured by 


DR. CORNBLOOM, 


521 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Opposite R. H. White & Co. 


3 Months’ Treatment $10. 


GERMICIDE, 


} A NEW FEATURE OF THE 


BOSTON GERMICIDE CO. 


| (Incorporated.) 
23 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. 


a 


Their Famous Germicide may now be ob- 
tained in bottles for use at 


HOME 


in connection with a hand atomizer. 

















This is a Perfect Antiseptic, and one of most 


| powerful known 


DISINFECTANTS. 


Odorless or Fragrant as desired. Price 





Zinn & Co, &«e. 





Union SI Hotel & Hotel Dam, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Both hotels (connectin u 
are most centrally and delightfully located, in 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 
furnished throughout. 

‘The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 
section of the city pass the door every few 

seconds. 


Paaeves & DE REVERE, rin wer sce 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Free carriage to pea. from the depot. 
§2.00 per day. 

[Livery ona Feed Stables. 

0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor, 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 
254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Rates 





Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 
day. Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, Places of 
Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &. 

Alectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
— of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Boston, Mass. 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75c., $l and §2 per day. 


HOTEL .’. BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


$$$. ——— 


Ketterer's Restaurant, 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


Dining Room 
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THE “WISCONSIN CENTRAL LINES” 


Will run low rate Harvest Excu’sions on above 
dates, to points in Minnesota, Montana, North and 
South Dakota. Tickets will be good twenty (20) 
days from date of sale, with stop-over privileges 
to points west of St. Paul and Minneapolis, 

For full information, address any of the com 





pany’s representatives, or 
JAS. C. POND, 
| Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt., Chic ago, I 


EW. 0. WHISKEY 


Years old, strictly pure, at $3 per 
gallon. Orders by mail or expres 
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, $l per pint. For sale by Shepard, Nor- 
well & Co., Houghton & Dutton, W. Hi. | 
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ANNOUNCEMENT AND CHAT. 


; At the Hollis St. Theatre next week, 
| i those established favorites, the Frohman 

Lyceum Co., will appear in one of their 
latest successes, ‘The Gray Mare.’ The 
play, a merry farce-comedy, will exhibit in 
{ a new light the talent of those who, like 
ai? i Mr. Kelcry and Miss Cayran, we are wont 
| . to associate with serious emotional work 
only. 


UE. ‘Agatha’ at the Boston Museum continues 

i to delight crowds of theatre-goers who 

appreciate all that is best in dramatic art. 

The beautifal play shows no sign of loosing 

its hold on public fauor, and no successor 

. is announced. ‘Agatha’ will celebrate its 
; 50th performance Saturday night Oct. 15. 


“ul The scond and last week of Aniie Pix 
a ley’s engagement at the Tremont will pre- 
im, sent the very best of all her best-known 
works, ‘The Deacon’s Daughter,’ written 
: by Archibald Clavering Gunter. Since the 
i announcement of ‘The Deacon's Daughter’ 
% again there has been a very large demand 
for seats, for everyone remembers Miss 
Pixley’s delightful contrast as the country 
girland the successful actress, and her 
singing of the wash-tub song, her dancing 

’ and the gay costumes she wears. 


At the Boston Theatre, ‘The Old Home- 
stead’ will remain a few weeks longer. 


The Globe Theatre announces for its 
attraction next week A. Y. Pearson's patri- 
otic, romantic and spectacular drama ‘The 
White Squadron.’ The cast is one of re- 
markable strength, the mounting and c»%s- 
tuming is on the most elaborate order and 
is further embellished by artistic groupings 
of scores of trained auxiliaries. 


a, The Digby Bell Opera Company, pre- 
rie senting Smith and Edwards latest comic 
sa opera success, ‘Jupiter,’ will be seen for a 
i limited engagement at the Globe Theatre, 
4 commencing Monday evening, Oct. 17. 

+ 


Dr. Carver's drama of western life wil! 
be continued another week at the Grand 
Opera House. At every performance this 
week the theatre has been crowded. The 
play has enchanted the novelty-seeking 
public with its vivid pictures of a phase of 
American life unknown to a large majority 
of the people of the present age, and, in 
the nature of things, destined before many 
decades to become only a matter of misty 
historical record or tradition. 


At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, next 

5 week, Mr. Robert Mantell will produce 
‘The Face in the Moonlight.’ The play ts 

a thrilling story of an extraurdinary resem- 

blance, something in the fashion of ‘Roger 

La Honte’ and ‘The Lyons Mail.” Mr. 

Mantell, in the double ro/e of a wronged 

man and his wronger, is said to do exceed - 

%y ingly powerful work. 


The increasing popularity of ‘1492’ is no 
surprise tothe habitués of the Park Thea- 


k tre, for something new seems to come into 
e the piece every night. This week, Regal- 
g oncita, the marvellous child dancer and 

: reciter, has aroused great enthusiasm. 


There is no doubt the child is a phenom- 
enal genius; she dances intuitively, and 
from inclination, not schooling. Some 
persons might be inclined to think that 
is she was undertaking too much work, but 
ae asa matter of fact, La Regaloncita con- 
] siders that in ‘1492’ she is rather badly 
treated, having so little to do, and she 
amuses herself, when her dance is over, by 
giving the ballet girls new steps, and 
capering about the stage, more like an 
india-rabber ball than anything else. Her 
dances have astonished the most blasé 
critics of the ballet not only on account of 
the intricacy of the steps and the consuw- 
mate art which the child brings to bear 








Ye upon the performance, that might with 
hae? advantage be copied by her older sisters 
- in the profession. Another strong fea- 
ae ture if ‘1492’ is little Bonnie Thorneton, 
> ae who has made for herself a reputation in 
on Tony Pastor's Theatre, New York, second 
. tono serio-comic singer on the American 
+e { stage. 
i Joseph Holland has again proved him 
a self to be one of the best comedians on the | 
4 stage, and in ‘Settled out of Court,’ at the | 
a | Columbia Theatre, he repeats the success 
i he made in ‘Mr. Wilkinson's Widows.’ 
a His role is an exceedingly long one and he 


ee is on the stage almost constantly, and plays 
with a seriousness that is very taking be- 
cause of the contrast to his comical lines. 
C. 8. Abbe, formerly of the Boston Muse- 
um company, plays the role of a variety 
performer known as the Man Fish, and he 
certainly presents a remarkably accurate 
portrait of a music hall star. 





Mrs. Erving Winslow's course of lect- 
ures on the English Dramatists, with illus- 
trative readings, will begin at Pierce Hall 
on Monday, October 31. Llustrative read- 
ings and charming music will add to the 
attractiveness of Mrs. Winslow's scholarly 
and graceful talks on themes of interest to 

Bi all students of dramatic or general litera- 
a: = ture. 


Ripans Tabules cure jaundice. 








Bradford Academy. 


Among the many eminently successful 
institutions of learning for young women 
with which this country is so well supplied, 


it may seem almost invidious to particul-| 


arize; but we may properly and justly refer 
in this connection to the Bradford Acad- 
emy, of Bradford, Mass, as one which has 
won the distinction of being the oldest and 
best di-ciplined Seminary for young ladies 
in the country, Its growth and prosperity 
for eighty-nine years bear testimony to all 
this. No previous year has opened with 
such a large number of pupils as the pres- 
ent, the total numbering one hundred and 
sixty. The always large facilities of the 
Academy are now increased by the addition 
of a new wing, 83 by 56 feet, giving ad- 
ditional rooms for the purpose of in- 
struction, and conveniently providing forthe 
constantly increasing number of applicants 
| for admission to the special advantages of 
this Academy. Nineteen states are repre- 
| sented among the students, this term, and 
with the enlarged plans for the courses of 
study now adopted, the ideal of the higher 
education of young women can be attained 


BOSTON OOMMONWEALTH. 


‘Houghton, Mifflin & Cos —_ 


OCTOBER %, ime 


AMUSEMENTs, 


MECHANICS’ FAjp 


Mechanics’ Building, 


} 


NEW BOOKS. 


Autumn. 


Boston, 
| Selections from the Journals of H. D. OCT. 5 to BEC. 3. DAILY, 10 A.M, to OP» 
Trorrau. Edited by H. G. O. Brake. 
12 mo, gilt top, $1.50. MACHINERY IN OPER ATION. 
A book of nice observation and varied GRAND ELECTRICAL ¥ XHrRIT. 


interest, like previous volumes made up of BAND AND ORGAY Conc} RTs 
e 4 iw J a ‘ . 
ee from Thoreau’s Journals on Domestic Science Departs 
Spring, Summer, and Winter. stale at. 

| FREE COOKING LECTURES paryy 


The Foot-Path Way. SPACIOUS ART GALLER 


By Braprorp Torrey, author of ‘Birds| Te Progress of our country during fou; 


a » | mechanical and manufacturing im; 
in the Bush,’ and ‘A Rambler’s Lease.’ | 
$1.25. | 


A delightful out-door book, written with 
admirable literary skill and humor. Some 
of the chapters describe Jane in Franconia, | 
December Out-of-Doors, Five Days on| 


IES, 


“ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 





jand perfected at this progressive insti- Mount Mansfield, A Widow and Twins, A| Mr. R.M. FIELD, ° bak 
tution Great Blue Heron, Flowers and Folks. 
| 7, r A GATHA, by Mr. Isaac Hende; 7 
h Ph its SECOND MONTH, is px at 
How a Boy Made Money. ac ary Ips. | ble Play Nobly Played,’ 18 already 
| An historical novel, by Epwin Lasset- | establish B.. strong claim as being “The 
I notice what Mr. Wilson's son said about mak 4 - Success of Success es Iter v ite na 
ing money selling a vorn busker. 1! would like to TER BYNNER, author of ‘Agnes Sur- thee and cent ; by Ite while the 
tell him how | made money with a plating —* ii . : , | work of tne New Boston Mu , eum Compas 
imachine. H.F. Delno & Co., Columbus, Ohio, riage, Phe Begum's Daughter, etc. | therein has by its exception merit already 
sent me a fine machine for plating with gold, $1.25. | secured for many of the members I ] grea: 
| silver and nickel, for $5, all ready to commence public favor. The scenic effects are & 
| work. I made $3.10 the first day, plating table| The hero goes through Aaron Burr's | 2¢w and of SAGA THA Oct i "sae A 
Sane O00 ores y Tae On Ss Eee Anybody | Expedition, the War of 1812, and the| performance AG ct. I 


can make money inthe plating business, because 
at every house they have some things to plate, and 


a little too. Ep. BUTLER. 





Or, The American System. 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 25c.; pap., 10c. 





lin the 
| Tariff. 


| 


discussion of the American 


manufacturers, but for the American people. 


Discount to Clubs if ordered in lots 
of 50 or more. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 


3 Hamilton Plaee, 


SPECIALTIES. 


ose JN oo 


— AND -—— 


We Offer a Very Large Line of 


FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 


WILTON and BRUSSELS 
| CARPETS, 





In Special Patterns, that are our 
own, and cannot be found else- |?" shed. One half ts Sertptural. 


] 


where. 


ALSO A FINE LINE OF 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


A Great Variety of Sizes and 
very choice colorings, 


He can make muney and help his folks at home 


TOM TORREY'S TARIFF TALKS ; | 


These are statements of eight important points | 
System of | 
They show that it is meant not for a few | 


For sale by Booksellers and News Dealers. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


INE CARPETS 


Oriental Ruas 


SCOTCH AXMINSTERS, 


Seminole War; then is connected with the 


everybody is willing to help a boy along. You| American Legation in London. A story of G 0 

can plate right before the folks, and they like to| great and varied interest. f L BE THEATRE, 
see ittoo. I sold three platers to three friends of : MR. JOHN STETSON Proprietor and Mar 
mine ata profit of @5 apiece, that was 615. I . - ain a + egos — 
would advise any boy who wants to get along in Agnes Sur I lage. 

the world to commence with the plating business ONE WEEK, 


The Begum’s Daughter. 
New Editions of Mr. Bynner’s 
admirable historical novels. 


Commencing Monday. Oct. 10 
A. Y. PEARSON'S 


Price, $1.25 | Patriotic, Romantic, Spectacular Drama 





other 





each. ° 
‘Children’s Richts | The White Squadron. 
ar i. aoe 1S valuable book, | 820,000 Production. %30,000 
mos readabdie and vaiuabie DOOK, 150 People in Cast 150 


| discussing subjects of great importance 
| to parents and kindergartens. By KaTrE 
DouGLas WiGGtn, author of ‘The 


: Next Attraction—Digby Bell Opera Co. 
| Bird’s Chritsmas Carol,’ ‘The Story of 
Patsy,’ ‘A Summer in a Caiion,’ and 


‘Timothby’s Quest.’ 16mo, $1.00. BOWDOIN 


= Mr. Cuas. F. ATKINSON.......- Manage 
Sent, postpaid, by - 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Beston. 


“fh vsi¢ 


Churches & Choirs 


MALE VOICE CHOIR. 


Compiled by L. O. Emerson. Postpaid, 50c. 
100 devotional pieces for men’s voices 


VOICE IN PRAISE. 


By F. G. Barnett, Musial Director, Yale College. 
Postpaid, 21.40. 
Solos, duets and trios are included in the 39 songs. 


CHOICE SACRED DUETS. 


Heavy paper, #1. 30 sacred duets. ere + , 
| CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, |, COLUMBIA THEATRE. | 


39 songs, 150 pages. Paper, $1. _ eomnitidien 
THIRD WEEK, 


A fine collection of sacred solos, adapted for MONDAY, 
Charles Frohman’s Comedians 


soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor voices. OCT. 10. 
EMERSON’S CHOICE ANTHEMS. 

The representative comedy company of 

America, presenting Wm. Gillette's 


208 — #1, prepaid, or $9 per dozen, not pre- 
Greatest Success, 


‘Settled Out of Court, 


Mr. Emerson’s choice of all the anthems ever 
THE BOSTON PRESS GREAT 
UNANIMOUS HIT! 


Eve’gs at 7.45. Mat. Wed. ani Sa 


SQUARE 
THEATRE 


old bh OONRSOCTL ETA. cna ~ 
Sol y Booksellers WEEK OF OCT. 1 


ROBERT MANTELL 


— IN — 


THE FACE IN THE MOONLIGHT, 


Evenings at8. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at? 
Next!Attraction—‘‘Shadows of a Great City” 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. MA. CRABTREBe oc ccccccccccccccccscsess Manage! 
PB. EB. PIPBR..ccccccccce Business Manager 





2ND MONTH. 


RICE’ 


In a Superb pro- 
daction of Barnet 
& Pflucgcer’s His- 
torteal Burlesque, 


SIXTH WEEK. 


SURPRISE 
PARTY. 


"4492" 


Every Evening at 7.45. Saturday Matinee at? 
To-night—Third of Rice’s Popular Sun 
day Concerts—‘‘Strauss’’ Programme, 





EMERSON’S EASY ANTHEMS. 


| 49 seleciions. 80 cents, prepaid, 
dozen, not prepaid. 
The best original and selected anthems, with 
entirely new arrangements. 


PERKINS’ EASY ANTHEMS. 
192 pages. $1 prepaid, or $9 per dozen, not pre- 
| paid. 
S4 easy anthems, for the average choir’s use. 


LAUS DEO, 


By Arthur Henshaw. 224 pages. 
#9 per dozen, not prepaid. 
60 hymn anthems, motets, trios, Te Deums, sen- 


or $7.20 per 


Every Evening at8. Matinees We. and Sat. st - 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PROCTOR & MANSFIELD....Props. and Manager® 


Monday, Oct. 10. 
DR. CARVER’S BIG SHOW, 


#1, prepaid, or 


° tences, tunes, eic., for quartets and choruses. | 
: ON. 119 
J | ql j | (HW dll Gabriel's New and Selected Anthems. |!" ete wd. amercen Ply 
By Chas. H. Gabriel. 166 pages. $1, prepaid, or 
#9 per dozen, not prepaid, 


& CO., 


163 TO 169 WASHINGTON ST., 


BOSTON, 


Specimen copi. 
matled for #1. ’ — 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
'C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, WN. Y. 


THE SCOUT, 


By a Wild Western Company. Wild Sicus 
and Pawnee Indians, Mexican Vaqueros, 
Cow Boys, Government Scouts. 


A GOOD ORCHESTRA SEAT RESERVED 50 CENTS 
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g SKIES IN OCTOBER: 


} morning stars untilthe 7th, when he passes 


TH the sun to take his place as one of the! 

se Lane evening galaxy. He is in the constella- 

gp skas0N OF SHORT oa - Planet tion of the Lion, and has a right ascen- 

" ¥IGHTS RULED BY THE GIANT ane slon of 12 hours 15 minutes 32 seconds, 

ty rPITER—AN ECLIPSE OF THESUN. and a declivation about changing from 
———— north to south. 

ry New York Times, Uranus and Mercury are in conjunction 

; _ on the 20th, and the following day the 

rhe opening of October ort eed former is close to the growing crescent of 

jp astronomical anvals. en the the new moon. This shows that Uranus 

- ceed the equinox on its apparent j, in fairly close proximity to the sun, a 


e earth,the shorteping day 


fact that is well proved about a week later, 
right reached an 


when we find the planet right ino line with 


sourney ar und t 
“ ; 


ening 


neat) tion, and the suQ W&S) the sun, after which he joins the morning 

‘ivertiy over t eads of those from whom stars, where we shall find him for many 
‘pever does wholly retire bis golden T8Y; weeks to come. 

«that nights are longer than days. sinity Neptune is in conjunction with the moon 
For the next six months in this vic -- three days after the full, and is located in 
ne day will be shorter than the night. "the constellation of Taurus. He does not 

the frst three ™ ynths of this pre riod ma playa very prominent part in the monthly 

‘ays will be steadily growing shorter and annals, but his meeting with the moon is 


hts longer, and then the conditions 


big! ; quite close enough \o indicate his relative 
» reversed and, strange as it appears 


position among the twinkling lights of the 


c “ a\s during the cold Winter heavenly vault. 

soptbs will continually grow longer, in spite The sun travels at a lively rate in his 
{the very wach lower thermometer. course south during October. His declina- 
Mars +1 attracts some attention, and, tion on Oct. 1 was 8 degrees 28 minutes, 
thou ting from view and dimintsh-| while on the 31st it will be 14 degrees 21 


is still plainly visible and 


;  |M@inates. This is the highest monthly 
nguished from surrounding 


easily distir rale he reaches, after crossing the line, 
stars by its bright, raddy glow. It comes | gnij] he after turns and is coming north 

our meridian at an hour in the evening /in March. The changing foliage, as the 
when people are quite likely to be out of | leaves are putting off their Summer green 


doors, between 7 and 8 o'clock; and after and taking on the lovelier yellowish and 
t has been written aboutit our curi- 


al] tha ', | brownish tinges, renders the hour just be- 
osity will probably not be appeased until | fore sunset one of the most attractive of 
19 makes us another near visit. — the year. On the 20th there is a partial 
Phe all-attractive object In the evening | eciinse of the sun, visible in this section 
sky is, however, the giant planet, which | of thecountry. On that day a little over 
rises earlier and earlier each successive | nine-tenths of the sun’s disk will be hidden 
eveuing, like a gorgeous fabric of the East | from our view. From the time the eclipse 
which js suddenly raised by some enchant-| pevins until itends there is an incerval of 
ng power where nothing up to that time | almest four hours and three quarters. 
had been visible. We see a glimmer near | 


October’s moon phases began early on the 
morning of the 6th with the full moon, to 
; be followed on the 12th with the phase 
ners bursts forth Jupiter, brilliant, dazzl-| pnown as last quarter. The new moon 
og, farcinating. A few more degrees | goes not come in until the 20th, while the 
aititede and we have him in all bis glory | frst quartering appears on the 28th. 
ghting up the sky like a small full moon! Our gatellite is a dark globular body, 
ng after our satellite has sunk below the | 9 159 miles in diameter, which shines solely 
western horizon. ._ | by reflected light received from the sun; 

On the 12th Jupiter and the sun are in| .onsequently at the period termed ‘new 
pposition, one rising as the other sets, | moon,’ when the sun and moon pass the 
which relative position affords us the most} meridian together at midday, the moon is 
saverane View of the planet. In addition | invisible to us, as at such times she occu- 
to this, he is slowly increasing in size and | ples a position in the heavens directiy be- 
= Want ler: | maton pcan the 6th, | tween earth and sun, hence presenting to 
however, is size began > lesson and at | us her unlighted face, which is still further 

the close of the year he will be reduced to | higden by the dazzling bright of that par- 
what he was early in the Summer months. ticular part of the sky. But when the 
On the 6th he was in conjanction with the | 1 4on is at the ‘full’ she passes the meridian 
mene hg Bey a few minutes of arc sepa-| 4) nignt, or twelve hours after the sun, 

ro SM conidia ' | which latter, being then on the opposite 
bas the pode of te wien ts side of the earth, illumines the whole of 
those of the evening. over which latter he + pea ele of the we aon is next 
at once assumes control. - 

The early bird not only catches the worm | a" A day or two after — — ia pee! 
but healso catches a fine glimpse of fair bright portion is crescent-shaped, . 
Venus, as she rises in the smali hours of | 224S¥8! in clear weather to see the remain- 
ao. ene 4 tain” ‘onl der or obscure part also. At such times 
he morning and shines majestically as the brightly-illumiuated cusps or horns 
Queen of the heavens several hours before oe ¥ a the a Pp k oetlon 
old Sol thinks of teking a peep at old seem to extend beyon ne darker p 
mother earth, as represented by the mor- of the disk, and hold it io thelr grasp. 
tals who inhabit this portion of the sphere. This condition is communly alluded ape - 
Venus has, however, gone as far away | ‘the old moon with the young in its arms, 
from the sun as she is permitted tu wao- or ‘the moon on its back.’ The phenome- 
der,and she is slowly but surely being | noa of the bright part of the moon appear- 
gathered into the fold. She is jealously ing to encircle the remainder is due to an 
watched ever and is not allowed to stra optical illusion termed irradiation. 
rery BY ; Y| “As the moon is only supposed to be ren- 
very far away, but is kept constantly pass- : i Ske Mek iieiinntonl 
ng and repassing the great centre ot joes se gh he oar cad meas 
light and heat. rom the side ’ y 
_ Weatealways well repaid, however, for |UOt unreasonaiy be shee vy a well as 

iting to 2 § 
shines and the wonderful beauty of her stood, however, by recoliecting that when 
appearance cause her to take the palm of the moon is one or two days old the relative 
glory away from every other planetary positions of the earth, the moon, and the 
object. Jupiter, try ashard as he will, 82 4re such as permit the earth to reflect 
aod brilliant and glorious as he becomes, | “2 sunlight back to the moon in sufficient 
cannot wear the laurel when fair Venus quantity to faintly illuminate that hemis- 
issues the challenge. It will be well into phere which is ww ng ourselves. In — 
the new year, however, before Venus gets "we give it earth-light, as it is commonly 
to her furthest eastern elongation, but the | °@!!ed- 

‘vent is worth our watching for, and we 
should hail with pleasure the time when 
she graces the evening sky. With the reputation for reliability and 

Vn the 25th of la t month Saturn was in | sound business methods firmly established 
conjunction with the sun, and after that | in nearly half a century of continuous busi- 
event he changed from an evening to a| ness, the firm of Joel Goldthwait & Co. 
Rorning star, in which latter category he| need no other endorsement, and their 
will remain until after the new year. He special offerings for this season of fine 
and Mercury are in conjunction, and a! Carpets and Oriental Rugs can be relied 


the eastern horizov, which soon becomes a | 
beam of light, and out of the nightly black- 


Carpet and Rug Specialties. 


fairly close meeting it is, but we cannot | upon as the result of a mature judgement 
Without the aid of glasses witness the/|in seiection. They ofiera very large line 
meeting, as both are too near the sun.|of Scotch Axminsters and foreign and 
ceturn is hastening away to the westward, | domestic Wilton and Brussels carpets in 
wile he meets Mercury being drawn to | their own special patterns, not procurable 
the Position in which he will be in superior | elsewhere, while their line of Oriental Rugs 
conjunction with the sun. Saturn and the | are ina great variety of sizes and choice 
“most faded crescent of the old moon will| colorings. Intending buyers will corsult 
e quite close together on the 18th. The| their best interest bya visit to this well- 
— ight of this planet will be far more| known establishment before deciding on 
tractive to us some months later, as he | their purchases. 

‘Ss €rowing in size, and if we have a look 
at him through a telescope we can see| ‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 


“tooo _— rings. : : | has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
“a % i. = still up to his elusive dodges, | mothers for their children while Teething, with 
witb Praline coe difficult to keep up! perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
he makes ensett waet ae aS S000 4&8 | Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
sun end oan con sible on one side of the | the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
in finding him, b te we can all succeed | whether arising from teething or other causes. 
toward the sun pl ns again begun to move For sale by Druggiste in ev ery part of th 
pletely engulf hye eo wer tu! rays COm-| world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Y eoguif him. He ranks among the Soothing Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 








BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 











PE is something $ 
more than a# 
mere floor covering. It is capable of % 

satisfying the artistic sense as well. 
In a properly furnished room the carpet sets ; 


the pitch with which all other decorative effects 
should harmonize. 

Our stock of Carpels and Oriental} 
Rugs is altogether the most extensive in this part of} 
the country, including, as it does, not only the products 


of all the standard mills, but many oe and exclusive 
patterns, which cannot be duplicated elsewhere. 


OUR UPHOLSTERY is at all times fully stocked with the latest j 
; fabrics, for use in interior decorating and for 3 
DEPARTINENT covering furniture. 
Our work is guaranteed to be invariably of the best, 
while our extensive facilities enable us to successfully $ 
compete with any existing firm as regards price. 








+ You CANNOT know what there is in the market unti/ you have inspected our stock. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., SPECIAL.—Any lady who will send 2 


us her address on a postal card will 
Carpets and Upholstery receive a copy of our new and valu- 

, 
ow : manw shing,’’ PROVI M 3 
658 Washington St. (Opp. Boylston), BOSTON. 5 Ty/e"Bapee recat els wins oom ge 





able book, *'Hints on House Fur- 
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‘So CSNAIALU #& 
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-DFNOA 


The above are misplaced letters of the name of the most popular music publication on 
the continent, the publishers of which will give 


$900.00 IN CASH PRIZES 


to the first twenty persons sending in the above three words with the letters correctly 
arranged. Prizes to be awarded as follows :— 


00 006 


LMiliiiiitiiisidsididsidiilidliislilslldilisssdsdddan 


$900.00 





To the First person sending the correct answer will be given $30@.00 in cash; to the 
Second, $200.00; to the Third, $100.00 ; to the Fourth, $75.00; tothe Fifth, $50 00; 
to the Sixth, $%3%4.0.-,; tothe Seventh, $25.00; to the Eighth, $20.00; to the Ninth, 
$15.00; to the Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth, Thirteenth and Fourteenth, $10.00 each; and 
the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth, Nineteenth and Twentieth correct answers, 
85.00 each. 


Every person sending an answer to the above Puzzle must enclose with the same 
fifteen (15) two-cent stamps for one month's trial subscription to our “*“MUSIC FOLIO,” 
which is the most etaborate work of its kind ever published in America, bein 
lithographed on best paper, with cover beaut wares designed in gold one 
embossed. Our publication is a monthly, each number containing the Iatest and best 
compositions, therefore you receive tem times the value of your remittance in 
any one number. 


Our object in offering this Prize Puzzle is to attract uttention to our publication, 
subscribers to which are placed in a position to buy all lines of sheet music at trade 
rates. 

We have outlived the prejudice that the public have against pamne competitions, 
brought about by unscrupulous publishers of ‘“fake’’ journals, as we have not advertised 
to give everything, but have given everything we advertised. 


The envelope which contains correct solution bearing first postmark will receive 
first award, and the balance in order as received. 


This month's issue contains the following copyright music :— 
‘* TA-RA-RA-BOOM” POLKA. 
‘**ONLY PROMISE.” (Vocal). 
‘*GERALDINE” WALTZ. Great Hit. 
‘*BILL THE BOSUN.” (Vocal). Sea Sony. 
**LA SERENATA” WALTZ. Very Latest. 
** WASHINGTON ” MARCH. 
‘LOVE AND DUTY.” (Vocal). (reat Success. 
‘*GERMAN PATROL” MARCH. Very catchy. 
‘*POMPADOUR” POLKA. Great Success. 
‘*META” SCHOTTISCHE. Newest. 
‘*ALWAYS TOGETHER.” (Song). 
‘KLEINE KATIE.” (Song). Dutch Yodle. 
‘**GALLANT SALAMANDER.” Sea Song. 


IF THIS 1S NOT BY FAR THE GREATEST VALUE IN THE MUSIC LINE 
YoU EVER SAW, WE WILL CHEERFULLY REFUND YOUR MONEY. 


CANADIAN MUSIC FOLIO 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


Mention this Paper. 
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The Fitchburg Railroad announce an-| UNION SQUAGR, NEW TORE. 


other of its popular and inexpensive eX- | jocated, in the heart of the Metropolis, po 


cursions for Sunday, Oct.9. ‘The special | all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 


express train will Jeave the Fitchburg Sta- | elegantly furnished throughout. 
tion at 8.45 a. m. arriving at. North Adams | ,orvice and attention unsn 
at 1.30 p. m., returning from that point at | country. 


4.45 p. m., stopping at Hoosac Tunnel Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 


door every few seconds. 
Sation en-route to Boston, giving excur- | ‘M¢ “ty pass the 
sionists time for inspection of the tunnel,|. G20. B- DE REVERE, Manager. 


puerta vatey vin owes Tomes UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


European Plan. Centrally and delightfully 


The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
by any in the 





or a trip over the Hoosac Mountain. | 

Carriages can be procured at North Adams E. A. MUTEL & SON, 
to visit the various places of interest in. 196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 
the vicinity and the return train is due in 


Boston at 9.25p.m. $2.00 is the price of | ,,rnoncbs Fancy, Dry Cleancing and Dyeing Be. 


rly 104} an 
the round trip. pemeety en 


| du semele, Paris, France, and ,Unionj§Park St. 
' this city. 
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THE INDIAN SUMMER. 
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BY BEATRIX L. TOLLEMACHE. 


Bright Autumn days, the dying year’s last gift, 
Like ripe fruit garnered up by careful hands, 
O stay! nor, like impatient swallows, lift 
Your wings to bear you to soft Southern lands. 


These fallen leaves I tread with scarce a pang, 
Remembering all their kindly Summer shade, 
(How here the music of the thrushes rang,) 
Though leaevs may wither, memories will not 
fade. 


These rocks, 80 cold and bare to other eyes, 
Are written o’er and o’er; and, as I read, 

Old scenes, old friends on either hand arise, 
And bid me on my onward course Godspeed. 


For onward still through Autumn days | toil, 
Though storms may break on homesteads white 
with snow; 
Through wintry Death should lay me in the soil, 
My soul, a migrant bird, would heavenward go. 


—[The Academy. 


MY FIRST PATIENT. 


[From the German of Marc Boyen.} 

I had been in my new lodgings for a 
week. A week that had dragged itself 
along in an endless series of days, every 
one bringing to me the dreams and the 
hopes of an entire lifetime. Over the 
giass door of my neat little apartment the 
white door-plate with which it is custom- 
ary to announce the office of a practicing 
physician had shone furga week. For the 
same length of time my little reception and 
consultation-room had waited with its dark 
curtains and straight-backed chairs for the 
patients who were to come to seek the ad- 
vice and help of Dr, Max Erhardt. After 
all, I bad no cause to wonder that my room 
remained so empty in the first days, for 
the neighborhood had first to get accustom- 
ed to my name, and to the fact that they 
could find good medical advice in their 
near vicinity. |All this I said to myself 
comfortingly at that time. When by good 
fortune I should be able to heal only one 
patient, then the situation would quickly 
change. My reputation would increase, and 
soon the rush of people to my consultation- 
room would proclaim my success. I should 
soon go about in a pretty, little carriage, 
with a dark brown horse driven by a re- 
spectable coachman ; then, indeed, then— 

At last, a thought which completely 
overpowered me came into my mind. I 
was again in spirit with my Cousin Marie, 
who would make the prettiest of doctor’s 
wives that one could imagine. I loved my 
fair cousin. Asa boy, I had shown her 
every little chivalrous service which in 
either house or garden is demanded of the 
stronger comrade. Asa Junior in school, 
I had inscribed my first poem to her; and 
as Senior I had badly Injured my voice, 
which was just then turning to baritone, 
by singing incessantly of ‘the flaxen-haired 
girl’ When [ returned home after passing 
the first examination, the first thing of all 
that the student noticed was that ‘the flaxen- 
haired girl’ had come to love him as complete- 
ly as he loved her, but neither said anything 
on that subject. My University period passed 
by. All the time I worked earnestly, and 
whenever [ had undergone the tedious strug- 
gle of examinations victoriously, Marie's 
dear eyes seemed to express her lively 
interest in the successful accomplishment 
of all my endeavors. And when Cousin 
Marie, greeting me upon my return, said 
softly, ‘‘Herr Doctor Erhardt,” [ looked 
deep into her dear eyes, and said still more 
softly, ‘Frau Doctor Erhardt.” Then I 
saw a bright blush come over her face, as 
sbe turned hastily toward the window- 
seat. 

Now and then, during the next few days, 
I had opportunity to speak to Marie of all 
the castles in Spain which a young physi- 
cian could build in his empty dwelling; but 
I dared not inform her of my dream in re- 
gard to the future doctor’s wife. There 
lay in the blue eyes of my dearest an ex- 
pression which kept back my words, even 
when they almost found utterance. I had 
no doubt but that Marie would eventually 
be my wife, but it seemed as if a lack of 
confidence in my ability as a physician lay 
in her glance. That increased my pride, 
and induced me to remain silent and await 
the time when the report of my first pro- 
fessional achievement would proclaim my 
ability to Marie. 

With my thoughts absorbed in all these 
things, I sat on the afternoon of a dreary 
November day in my consultation-room, 

and at first failed to notice a faint ring at} 
my bell. Then I arose to open the door 
myself, as I had sent my errand-boy to} 
market. 

I confess that, during the few steps 
which were necessary to bring me to the | 
door, a flood of strange thoughts came} 
over me. Acaller was seeking my help. | 
Very likely it was a patient of high birth, 
and I should certainly receive a rich reward | 
aud fame, and—I was already married to! 
my dear Marie. 

I opened the door. 


} 
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In the half-dark of 
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‘*Doctor,” said the woman ina trem- 
bling voice, ‘Doctor, 
please. My little Marie is so sick.” 

The name atoned for the woman’s un- 
promising appearance, which coincided 
| badly with my latest dreams. 

‘“‘Who are you? Who sent you to me?” 
I asked. 

‘No one,” the woman answered quickly 
land ina low voice. ‘‘O Doctor, do come! 
| I have been carrying coal all day from the 
| wagon into a house near by. I live over 
|there in the courtyard. My child has been 
|sick since yesterday. I found her so much 
| worse that [came to you at once.” 

I hesitated somewhat; the disenchant- 
| ment was so great. 

The woman wiped her face with her 
blackened hand. 

It was a face which already 
many furrows caused by 
trials. 

‘“— should have gone for the charity- 
physician,” she said, wearily, ‘‘but your 
servant, Doctor, isa child of the shoe- 
maker in our courtyard, and he has told 
everyone that you are such a good map. 
Oh, do help my little girl!” 

I decided to go with the womar. After 
all, one is aman, and most of all is bea 
man who has learned to do his duty. Sol 
went with her, after I had gathered to- 
gether the necessary instruments with a 
pomposity which astonished and haif 
shamed even myself. 

Across the street we took our course, 
into a great courtyard lying behind a row 
of houses. Then she led me up five flights 
of stairs, each one darker and steeper than 
the last, and finally through a badly-fitting 
dvor into a little room with slanting ceil- 
ing and very little windows. Ona miser 
able but neatly-arranged bed lay a chila of 
perhaps fourteen months. Her limbs were 
fever-heated, and her eyes were wandering 
and inexpressive. 

The woman bent down to the bedside. 
“She does not know me! She dves not 
know me!” she moaned. 

The child coughed; it was a croupous 
cough of the worst sort. I tore a leaf 
from my book, and wrote my first pre- 
scription as a practicing physician. 

‘To the nearest apothecary,” [ said. 

The woman looked at me, embarrassed. 

‘Can I take itto the one in the Kénig- 
strasse?” she said. f 

“No, no,” I cried, ‘it requires the great- 
est haste; why will you not go to the 
apothecary in this street?” 

The woman reddened perceptibly, in 
spite of the charcoal dust. Finally she 
stammered, ‘‘The apothecary in the Kénig- 
strasse knows me; [ carry coal there, and 
he will perhaps—I have no money.” 

A heavy tear dropped on the paper in 
her hand. 

“These people, who can pay no physi- 
cian and no druggist,” said I, angrily, but 
inaudibly. I took out some money, and 
said aloud, ‘‘There, take that, and go 
quickly.” 

The woman kissed the hand of her child, 
and then, before I could stop her, she 
kissed mine also, and hastened away. I 
looked around the room for a seat. A 
rickety chair, ared chest, an old table, 
some miserable dishes on a poor, cold 
oven, which occupied the place of a 
hearth, comprised all the furniture. Hang- 
ing on the wall inacorner was a thread- 
bare woolen garment, and also a child's 
cloak and a little hat with a ribbon around 
ita finger’s-breadth wide; on a _ bracket 
hanging next to the little window was a 
withered myrtle tree, a red geranium, and 
a hymn-book, with disgusting yellow edges. 
That was everything that the room held. 


I sat down beside the little girl. She 
was apparently well cared for. Her limbs 
were round and pretty, her golden hair 
was soft and curly. She was unconscious; 
her blue eyes stared straight before her, as 
if she was looking into the far, unknown 
distance. The room was cold. I went to 
theoven and found only some splinters of 
wood. 

There were so few that I did not attempt 
to build a flre. I sat down and waited for 
the woman and the medicine. Ever and 
anon my glance would wander around the 
miserable room. Here was a poor, hard- 
working woman, who carried charcoal on 
the street, while her child lay in want and 
sickness, and yet she loved her baby ten- 
derly. 

Suddenly the thought shot through me 
that I could not save the child. I had been 
called too late. I had not resolution 
enough to try any doubtful energetic effort 
to save her, to snatch her from the arms 
of Death. My heart was heavy. I sprang 
to the door and listened for the footsteps 
of the mother. She came finally; my 
reproachful look met her downcast one. 
‘*There were so many people in the store. 
A woman like myself did not dare to press 
forward.” 

An hour of torment went by. The medi- 
cine availed nothing. Little Marie could 
not swallow it. An operation on the 
throat was of no use. The child died, died 


showed 
sorrow and 














| before my eyes on the bosom of the mother, 


the late August day stood a poorly-clad | bowed down by her grief. 


woman before me. Out of her haggard 


She finally looked 
and charcoal blaekened face looked a pair n y looked up in a terrified man 


of great, dark eyes beseechingly at me. 


er; a tear had fallen on her hand, but she 


had not wept. 


be merciful, i" 
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“You are weeping, Doctor,” she said, 
softly. ‘Ah, don’t weep, sir, you will 
stand before many a sick bed as you have 
stood here, where the Lord will not help ,.’ 

She looked fixedly at the little corpse. 
‘“[T have loved her very dearly. I have 
done for her what I could in my poverty. 
Whenever [came home from my work I 
found her so pretty, so charming! For 
hours she would lie in bed or on the floor 
and play with almost nothing, and she 
laughed for joy when I came home. God 
has taken her her from me. He loves her 
more than I do, but, oh I shall be so lone- 
some !” - 

I pressed the woman's hand but could 
not speak. I dropped some money on the 
table, and silently went out. At home I 
laid my instrument case away, and sat 
down disheartened. I could eat no supper. 
I went to bed and tried to get to sleep. 
But the picture of the gloomy attic, of the 
dead child, of the submissive and patient 
woman, kept me less from sleep than the 
tormenting self-reproach with which I 
thought over everything that [ had done. 
My first patient! I simply groand, and 
then the words of the words of the poor 
woman came to me again: “Don’t weep, 
Doctor, you will stand before many a sick 
bed as you have stood here, where the 
Lord will not help.” 

I haa been summoned too late; I had not 
been able to save the child. ‘You will 
stand before many a sick bed as you have 
stood here.” I hid my face in the pillow. 
It was a terrible night; the torturing 
thoughts which made me so restless were 
very different from the pleasant dreams 
which had encouraged me in both my wak- 
ing and sleeping hours. 


Early on the following day an old college 
friend came, who had sought me ou his 
way through thecity. Hedragged me over 
the crowded streets, into the Museums, into 
all sorts of restaurants. He complained 
of my taciturnity. I feigned a headache 
and escaped the necessity of having to see 
a sensational play at the Court Theatre. 
Tired and worn out, I went at last alone to 
my room. On my way there I passed the 
window of a brightly-lighted flower-shop. 
{ walked in and bought a costly, white 
camelia and some sweet-smelling violets. 
I Went up the five flights to the room of the 
poor woman. I found the door unlocked. 
It was faintly lighted, and a little coffin 
stood in the middie of the room. In it lay 
the child, dressed ina white gown. The 
ribbon on the hat on the wall had been 
made into two little bows, the myrtle 
wreath lay on the blond hair, and the gera- 
nium was laid upon her breast. On the 
table stood a lamp, and the open song-book 
lay near by it. 

I laid the beautiful white flowers in the 
little motionless hand, and put the bouquet 

of violets on the quiet breast; then I looked 

at the open book. The page was turned at 

an old song which [I had learned at schvol 

and had soon forgotten. 

I laid the book away sighing. The words 

which I had read, the awful stillness, the 

peacefully-resting child, oppressed m 
heart; I went home, after asking in the 
house for the hour of the interment. 


I went to bed early. I was very tired, 
and all disquiet left me. And as if called 
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| forth by a strange power, the words of » 
ardent prayer flowed over my lips: the 
|prayer that God might bless me jp ar 
difficult position, and might change my 


conceited assurance in my own skill into, 
submissive trast in His protection, whes. 
ever my little knowledge and my egrpes: 
wishes would not avail; that I might hop. 
for God's comfort at all sick heds, where | 
must, as on yesterday, stand helpless 
| Early in the morving, I awaited th 
| little coffin in the courtyard. A map bop 
|} it; the mother in her poor, black cobige 
| followed. She pressed my hand, angus 
me a thankful look when she sawtm\ 
| joined the little procession 


The way 
was not long; the streets were almos 
}empty; the air was very mild for Nor. 
ember. As the iron gate of the boris 


ground opened, the weeping woman drop- 
ped her head upon her breast. Beside the 
open grave stood a clergyman 

‘IT bave made it my duty, as long as my 
strength lasts, to give a last blessing wall 
the dead of my parish,” said he, softly, as 
my astonished look met his. 

Dear, kind priest, you did not suspect 
how the plain, homely words of blessiog 
which you spoke over the little coffin gave 
comfort to the poor woman, and to uy- 
self as well! 


“In God’s band everlasting rest 
found.” _ 
“I know it, I know it,” sobbed the 


woman, and she bent her pale face over 
the hand of the young priest. 

On the evening of the same day, I west 
to my relatives. All the older members 
of the family were absent. Oaly Cousis 
Marie was at home to receive me. We sat 
at the window and let the moonlight shine 
upon us, and then [ told her how I had 
visited my first patient and what I bad 
learned thereby of value to my calling. 
Marie said nothing during my confession, 
but suddenly I felt myself embraced by her 
‘arms. She looked at me with moist eyes. 

“Look, Max!” she said. ‘‘Now you 
know well in what respect you failed i 
your profession. Thank God that you 
have gained this knowledge through your 
first patient! Now I think that you wi 
become an able physician, who will always 
do good, even when his own skill shall not 
avail.” 

I kissed my cousin. 

“And now, what do you mean?” | said 
‘‘Have youthe courage to become the wife 
of such a doctor?” 

She smiled in the midst of her tesrs, 
and we were betrothed at last. : 
Fortune willed it that on the next day) 
should again be called to attend 4 child, 
who was very sick with the croup. ! was 
also fortanate enough to be able to save | 
Much grace has God since then ailowte 
to be bestowed through my hands to We 
sick and the poverty-stricken. My profes 
sion became dearer and dearer tome. Tie 
mother of the child who had been my frst 
patient soon moved into my house wo 
attend to the management of the Louse 
hold until my dearest one became ™J 
wife. She then stayed with us as cook, 


Y/until later she became nurse to our frst 


born daughter, Marie. She wept over ‘he 


child for joy, and in thankful rememDrance 
of the little blonde girl who had shown @¢ 





what it isto be a physician.—[ Rom" 
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Harper's Young People 


The Translator of Balzac. 


4 


Many Bos ans who have spent the 


son this year, writes Muss 
ee Mahogany Tree, have had 
os aoed ») make the acquaintance 
‘Mics W elev, to whom the English 
neeiies s so deeply indebted. Miss 
Wormele’ as put Balzac, one of the 
regtest, if not the greatest of the French 
novelists, into English, and such English 
as W send ber name down to fame in 


, \ that of the great writer with 


- P allied it. 
anv readers witha fair know- 

z } Balzac is almost a clused 
wk His French is bard to read. It ig 
f id sand of scientific terms. It 
enot modern French. The writer who 
knew French well enough to imitate 


Rabelais, as Balzac did in his great tour de 

e could not write what novelists call 
modern French. Reading him in the 
' ul is beset with such difficulties that 
ype is delighted to remember that it was 
Enerson who said that he should as soon 


ok of refusing to cross a river on a 
idge as of never using a translation. 

The task of putting |Balzac into English 
would appear Herculean to the profoundest 

holar; and yet twenty volumes of his 
great life-work have already been given the 
‘ by t ndefatigable iabors of Miss 
Wormeley, and her task has excited hardly 
ess admiration than did that of Balzac. 
\vs value to literature cannot be over- 
estimate She has opened a mine of 
thought tothe reading public that knows 
no Fresch; preserved for them pictures of 
French life at the capital and in the 
provinces hardly to be found elsewhere; 
aod extended to them flights of fancy, as 


well as psychological studies, which have 
been the marvel of the world, not only for 
the profound knowledge which they evi- 
dence, but for their strange, almost pro- 
phetic instinct 

Miss Wormeley belongs in Newport, and 
st lispends partof the winter there, when 
she does not go abroad. She is a large 
woman, rather masculine in appearance, 
and Must be somewhere in the vicinity of 
fifty years of age. She has had a wide 
and a noble career. She was a member of 
the Sanitary Commission during the late 
war, and did hospital service. She unites 





wonderful magnetism to great social 
aptability, so that wherever she is met | 
she is as much admired for her personal | 
asa as for her mental power. 

liss Worme'ey has built a house at 
Jackson, on Thorn Mountain. where she 
— the Breater partof the year and does 
much of her writing. The house is a! 
_ust hospitable one; and many Bostonians 
Jave been entertained this summer in its 
large iving-room, which, English-fashion. | 
sa hug: hall iu the centre of the house, 
is by turns sitting-room, dining- 
soe 4 often the work-room of its mis- 
oes hasa big open fireplace, and is 
» owether one of the most inviting places 
‘hat even attractive Jackson can offer the 
very place for comfortable conversations 
aS one gazes out on the 


' 


| 
' 
| 


which 


ountry. magnificent | 





Bs. pe more Catarrh in this section of 
ede itry than all other diseases put 
togethe rT, and until the last few years was 
—epesed to be incurable. For a great 
a my years doctors pronounced it a loval 
~ se and prescribed local remedies, and 
pcre failing to cure with local 
eet ‘ent, pronounced it incurable 
ne ~ . oS Proven catarrh to be a consti- 
conetitate anes and therefore requires 
ee ial treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
— ie Oe by F. J. Cheney & Co., 
anton h 10, is the only constitutional 
wpb he market. Itis taken internally 
. rer ten drops to a teaspoonful. 
th ete 7 on the blood and meuous 
Sena : of the system. They offer one 
—_ _ dollars for any case it fails to 
cur end for circulars and testimonials. 
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Dog.’ Tails. 


Several years ago, says the Contemporary 
Review, there was a good deal of discus- 
sion of the distinctive peculiarity of the 
pointer and setter in the Field and other 
papers. It was suggested that the habit 
of standing still as soon as game was 
scented, instead of springing forward at 
once to seize it, was an instance of the 
manner in which a natural instinct might 
be absolutely reversed by training. 

One of the explanations attempted at the 
time for this apparent anomaly was that 
the immovable position of the dog was 
comparable to the pause which most beasts 
of prey make before a final spring. But 
we must recollect, when considering jthis 
theory, that few of the Canidw pounce 
from an ambush suddenly upon their prey 
after the manner of cats. And although a 
terrier will stand immovable before a rat- 
hole for hours together, his patient, watch- 
ful attitude is very different from the rigid 
and strained position of the pointer or set- 
ter; which position also has nothing in it 
suggestive of crouching, preparatory to a 
rapid bound forward, as is seen when a cat 


stalks a bird, and then gathers herself 


together before the final coup. 

Not unfrequently the tail of a young set- 
ter when it sets game may be seen trembling 
and vibrating as if it had a disposition to 
wag, which was keptin check by the su- 
preme importance of not disturbing the 
hare or covey. The tail also is held out in 
fuil view like a flag, whereas a rat-catcher’s 
dog on the watch at a hole will often droop 
its tail. 

[ think that there can be no doubt that 
the pointer and setter, in acting in their 
characteristic manner, are following an old 
instinct connected with an important piece 
of co-operative pack strategy, although the 
peculiarity has been enhanced by human 
training and selection, and the sportsmen 
with their guns have supplanted, and there- 
fore act the part of, the dog’s natural com- 
rades in the chase. 
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RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Parties will leave Boston via Chicago and the 
Santa Fe Route November 10 and December 
8 for 


PASADENA, 
LOS ANGELES, 
SAN DIEGO, 
RIVERSIDE, 
SANTA BARBARA, 
MONTEREY, 


and other California points. Each trip will be 
made in a Special Train of Magnificent 
Pullman Palace Vestibuled Sleeping aad 
Dining Cars. 

The tickets cover every expense of travel both 
ways and give the holders entire freedom on the 
Pacific Coast. They provide for visits to The Ray- 
mond at East Pasadena, Kedlands, Riverside, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Redondo Beach, Santa Bar- 
bara, San Francisco, Santa Cruz, Monterey, San 
Jose, Mount Hamilton, San Kafael and other 
leading resorts. 

The return tickets may be used on Any Regu- 
Jar Train until] July, 1893, or with any one of 
Teu Returning Parties under Special 
Escort, with a Choice of Four Different 
Routes. A Week at the World’s Fair in- 
cluded if desired. 

Board coupons supplied for long or short so- 
journs at the principal Pacific Coast Hotels. 


Additional California Excursions: Janu- 
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SOOTHING, HEALING, PENETRATING 


Dr. I. 8. Jounson & Co.—It is otxty years since I first 
ANIMENT, for more 

than forty years I have used it in my family. I regard 

it as one of the best and safest family remedies that can 
be found, used internal or external, in all cases. 0. I 

Stops Pain, Cramps, Inflammation in body or imb, like 

magic. Cures Croup, Asthma, Colds, Catarrh, Cholera 
Sheumatiem, Neuralgia, Lame Back 

Stiff Joints and Strains, Lllustrated Book free. Pric« 
Becta. Six $2.00. I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass 


FITCHBURG .”. RAILROAD 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


6.45 ive croenrnsnes orem The NOW Fast Steamer, Boston 


ll A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
‘ Albany. 
. 


P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping | Saturday Evening. 
‘ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 


Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to Si SEVENTEEN HOURS ONLY AT SEA. 

XPRESS, with Sleeping Cars 

ll 15 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleeping Car | Illustrated “Guide Book” to Nova Scotia. For 
' 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, 8ST 


7 00 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars | 
' to 


Time-Tables and further information on appli- 


THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


Immigration....-+-++++ ereeees -Hon. F. B. Sanborn | 
Progress in Employment of Police Matrons... 
Caroline A. Kennard 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston 





FverYMotHER New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 
5 HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. BR. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 


Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termin! 
8.40 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P. M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
| Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
| between Boston and Willimantic. Fare $5.00 in 
j}coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
|desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by gas 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for this 
| unsurpassed service. 





Have Survived for \..zhty Years! | — 


| 


| Ticket Office, 3223 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
| Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
| New York. . 
le. Ss. MELLEN, General Manager. 
| A.C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


YARMOUTH S. S. CO. 


CLIMITED) 


Boston to Yarmouth 


CONNECTING FOR ALL POINTS IN 


| NOVA SCOTIA, 


| 
| 
| 


Par- During June, from south side Lewis Wharf 


oston, every Tuesday anu Friday, at 12 o'clock 
oon. From Yarmouth every Wednesday, an. 


to; Send 25 cents in Stamps for our Elegantly 


Tickets, Staterooms and Folders, address JOHN 
|G. HALL & CO., 64 Chatham st.; THOMAS C. 
| COOK & SON, 332 Washington st.: RAYMOND & 


00 4.2 ACCOMMODATION to Mon- | WHITCOMB, 296 Washington st.; W. H. EAVES 
} | . » 
10 3 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor | Parker House, Boston. 
3 0 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, | J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 
' 


Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
| sii 
| 


Proverbs from the Arabian. 





. | 
oston, Nites. | 1~—The man that knows not and knows not that 


| 


he knows not is stupid—Experience may 

educate him. 

|\9—The man that knows not and knows that he 
knows not is appreciative—Help him! 

'g_-'The man that knows and knows not that b 
knows is asleep—Arouse him! ' 

| 4—The man that knows and knows that he knows 

is wise—Follow him. 


TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY OF 

Let ua Thiuk...---+-sereeeenee Rev. Albert Walkley 
Civics—A School-study......s..+++ ..W. K. Wic es a ae Pa 
Preparation of the Indian for Citizenship...... REAC ‘ s 
Alice C. Fletcher NEAPOLIS, VIA GREAT NORTHERN 

RAILWAY. 

Side of Prison Reform..... W.F. Spalding | 

seer of New York be eoboee Rey. phn ceeae 1—Where good farm lands are still within reach 


of men of moderate means. 


For sale at newstands. Annual! subscriptions | 


2—Where renters have been able in many cases to 
pay for farms from one crop. 


8—Where a home can be paid for—if_ not in one 
year—in a few years, and thatis more than 





9 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





SPECIAL SALE 


— OF — 


A LARGE SfOCK OF 





Ripans Tab ules : for sour stomach. 


French and English Wall Papers, 


pew-SNOW, CHURCH & CO, Siesne"™r— ==" 


| 
| 4—Where there are good school, church, postal 


market and shipping facilities, with other 4 


! 
eniences equal to the older and more 
GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, | pees 7 The Red River Record sent 


populous East. 


Prosecute and defend suits in any Court in the free. Addresss 
Uuited States; investigate claims anywhere by 
special agent, if required; recover property and F. LL. WHITNEY, 


find heirs. Collections a specialty. Correspon- 
dence solicited. Special terms to subscribers. 


St. Paul, Minn., for particulars, or 


A. C. HARVEY, 
228 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Ripans 'Tabules cure dizziness. 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. OWN YOUR HOME. 


We buy the land and build the 


| at less than half the cost of importation. Alsoa building for you. 


xeursions to Mexico: January 17, Febru- 


a and 17, *ebrvary 7 and 16, and March 7 and 9. | _— 


ary 7, and March 7. 


——_—_—-- | 
a@Send for descriptive book, mentioning 


whether California or Mexico tour is desired. 
BAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. Schoo! St.) , Boston. 





T. F. SWAN, 


complete stock of the latest designs and colorings, 
| from the best American manufacturers, which we 
arantee to sell lower than any other huuse in 


We have the most perfect plan of handling rea! 
estate by co-operation. Call and everything with 
be explained to you, or send for prospectus. 
Every month’s rent Pe pay gees towards paying 
for your property. No capital required 


| 12 CORNHILL, Next door to Washing- | 200 ASSOCIATES 


ton Street. 


| Real Estate Co., TTemple Pl, Room 65 Boston. 


oe aban Ae 


oa acelin Waa 





eR See Dg a 


ponent 


16 


li 


Highest of all in Leavening Pow 


CLL 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 


WM. H. LYNCH & CO., 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers. 


STORE AND ITALIAN AWNINGS. 


Royal 


Awnings for Stores, Dwe 


and Lawns, Tarpaultsa, Wagon Covers, etc 


FANCY STR 


AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDINGS, 


Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Sma)! Ones to Let. 


aw AWNINGS TAKEN/|DOWN ANDJSTOKRED FOR THE WINTER..¢¢ 


144 State Street, 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLI-TOP DESKS. 


A large ine of Library and ‘Standing Desks, 
Office and Library Furniture of every deseripticn, | 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
and guarantee prices and quality. 


Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 


Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


OPIUM 


FALL 
STYLES 
NOW 
READY 
ALL 
PRICES 
$5.00 
T0 
$300 


SECURITY | 


| 
| 


Safe Deposit Company, 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay tilleured, 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio, | 





The Security provides its customers 
with more facilities and without extra 
charge than any other Safe Deposit Vaults 
im the world. The use of its magnificent 
Reading Room, free to all Safeholders, 
lately restored and refurnished equal to 
any clubroom in Boston, is worth the 
price of a Safe, affording a most conven- 
feut and luxurious piace in the business 
centre of Boston for news-reading, corre- 
spondence and business appointments. 


EDWARD R. ANDREWS, 


President. 
DIRECTORS: 
FREDERICK L. AMES, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
F. GORDON DEXTER, 
EvUSsTAceE C. Firz, 


Wa. A. TOWER, 
EDWARD R. ANDREWS, 
NATHAN WARREN, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
BENJ. F. SPINEY. 





THE CLOAK MANUFACTURERS 


900 WASHINGTON STREER, 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


™ TUBER . 


Joseph A. Jackson, | WORDs 


HATS IN SEASON. 
FURS. ‘06 OF am 


PRIME QUALITY ONLY, 
LATEST DESICNS. 


IN 


er.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


Baking 
Powder 


HOWARD H. BROWN, 
FRANCIS B, HORN BROOK} 
EDWARD E. HALE, 





CHARLES Fr. 


lings, Public Buildings, Hotels, Steamers, Boats DOL 


Capes, 
Jackets, 
Mantles, 


Collarettes, 
Reefers, | 
Wraps, etc.) 


j}the plan primarily 


IPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS, 


The authors 


ft 


in this four-f 


| 
: ‘ |}supply of tracts for 
In fact every fur known, made} ven 


in every known style, is carried} ribution of their « 
in complete lines. | heir 

Repairing a Specialty. Gar- 
ments altered to the present sea- | 


son's styles. jsent by mail, Qne Dollar | 


series 


Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON PARALYTIC 


—AND— 


NERVINEINSTITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


For the tr. atment of paralysis, deformities, epilepsy 
brain and nervous diseases in all their torms. The only 
paralytic institute in the United States, Consultation 
and ad~ice at the Institute free Patients waited upon 
at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars matled to 
any address 


NSTITUTE OPEN DAILY FROM 9 A.M. 
toS P.M. 


members 


Single copies of the fy 


The sermons of 


REASONABLE PRICES. 
FINE WORKMANSHIP. | 


Joegh A. Jakom, =. 


| volume will be #1.50. 
412 WASHINGTON ST,, 


For further particulars a 
BOSTON: 


separately, will be sent 


Thirty- 


sé 





Anorew J. LLovo. Oprician, 
Bl and 825 Washington St., 
Opp Old South ¢ ct 
HMraneh 454 8 

Imistakes:a 5 


‘TRADE 


) J.STILMAN SMITH & Co. 
Py 


ir 3 HAMILTUN ACE 
Reviston St 
\ tarmped wit 


TRALE MAAK. 


— BOST 


N. MASS 


MART. 


SPRINGER BROS. 


NEW 

GOWNS 
Of 
RARE 
BEAUTY 
AND 
NOVEL 
DESIGN 


LADIES CLOAKS AND FURS. 


CARRIAGE ENTRANCE 10 AND 12 BEDFORD STREET. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR FASHIONABLE CLOAKS. 


FOR YOURSELF. 


WHY DO YOU SUFFER 
Itching and Bleeding 
PILES ? 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


A2NTS. Deo. Si. 1890.... $22,018.826.95 ’ - 
Z 19,832,085,22 Lady Poor S Ointm 
$2,185,841.735 

Stops the itching and bleeding, quick 
all ulcers and ulcerating surfaces, 4 
the tumors. 

Pure Spruce Gums and Extracts of 
have produced an OINTMENT 
prove 


THE HEALER OF ALL PAIN 


The trial of Lapy Poor's © 
convince the sufferer that there is 
all Aches and Pains. 

Mothers try it on your thr 
and aching nipples, and you 
speedily. 


ent 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all | 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid-up insurance yalues to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company's Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary. | 


S, 


NTMEST 


wi 


POISON FROM IVY can be cured quickly; Old Uleers will yield to this rem 
| Carbuncles, Swellings, all Eruptions of the Skin, Wounds of all kinds, > 
can be promptly cured by LADY POOR’s OINTMENT. 
Kept by druggists at 25 cents per box, or sent by mail on receipt of price, by 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., BATH, N. H. 


Weeks & Potter, Carter & Hilham, Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Whole 1. 
| Druggists, Boston, Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Cook, Everett & P¢ nnell 


MISS 0. L. JOST, 
Stenographer and Type-Writer, | 


120 TREMONT STREET, | 
BOSTON. 
Telpehone, Boston, 3342 


Boils, 


Carter, 











ag°-225 Wash. St., near Thompson's Spa. 
a7°611 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 


A rawtd 


az7° Under the United States Hotel. 





THE CRAWFORD SHOE 


sold to the Wearer at nearer its cost to 
make than any First-Class Shoe made in the 


World. 


Is the only place in the world 
where you can buy a pair of the 
genuine CRAWFORD SHOES. 


a@°20-24 Park Sq., ur. Providence Depot. 
497°182 Boylston St., op. Public Garden. 


a@- 45 Green & 56 Main St., Charlestown. 











